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grade education. Imagine being 
dragged across broken glass with 
an officer repeatedly striking 
you. Imagine losing your life 
“because you wanted to vote. 
Unfortunately, these are not 
depiction’s of someone’s imagina- 
tion, They are the painful reali- 
ties of students who organized in 
one of the most racially divided 
times in hii 


and Hary: 
Sre Dr. William Wal 
shared his experiences the 
Civil Rights Movement and his 
lifetime friendship with interna- 
tional leader Kwame Ture 
(Stokely Carmichael) at a lecture 
at New Jersey City University on 
February 4. 
: “As you ‘think about the Civil 
Rights Movement, you have to 
think about the setting,” stated 
Hall. “There were forces in this 
country that were determined to 
literally take your life if neces- 
sary. And here we were kids, 
simply trying to gain access to 
this very beautiful country.” 
Black students were forming 
groups all across the United 
States, particularly the South, in 
an effort to build a more humane 
society. While the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King may have 


Committee ENCO). They 
worked on the upward mobility 
of blacks and community devel- 
opment on a local level, 

Although NAG worked with 
other groups such as the Con- 

of Racial Equality and the 

rn Christian Leadership 
Conference, Hall stated that 
their presence was often unwel- 
comed. “They would come in and 
have a march and then they 
would leave that evening,” stated 
Hall, “That was not our strategy. 
That eve we were still there 
because we knew what would 
happen once the media left and 
once Dr. King left. All hell would 
break loose...so we were very 
much against that.” 

The organizations often met 
at churches for prayer and to dis- 
cuss their strategies and safety 
protocols. SNCC operated by 
pan e on local strengths. 

college groups would 
go into isolated 


Washington dies their shops i a 
his honor. 

„That evening it was very 
difficult for us because we 
became the focus of a lot of atten- 
tion by the police and by other 
agencies of the government,” 
stated Hall. “That entire 
ees } we did not sleep. We 
Heap oe a we were no 

r non-violent. We were pre- 
pared to die” 

With a new found and hum- 
ble appreciation for life, Hall 

Sok the and audience through lunch 
Pata sit-ins, the three march- 
es in Selma, voter registration 
drives, protests against former 
Alabama Governor George Wal- 
lace to the passing of the Civil 
Rights Bill. 

He concluded the lecture by 
discussing the origin and mean- 
ing of the term ‘black power’ A 
gentleman by the name of Willie 
Riggs. created the term and 

ized it, The 


‘SNC activist, Dr. William Hall visited NCU 


use of white power without any 
jay to have their needs repre- 
sented - and these are frequently 
simple bee, to get the welfare 


pee as Selma, Montgomery and 

Cambridge to create a mass local 

movement and develop leader- 
ship within the community. 

In an emotional ponent 

Hell pales the day Dr. 
inated as the ti turning 
pane for 8 SNC. Hall was in New 


group was very much against 
defining the term initially 
because they felt by defining it 
you would somehow be contain- 
ing it. 

“As long as people in the 
ghettoes of our large cities feel 
that they are victims of the mis- 


stop kicking down 
Boge aaa ithe middi et the 
night, the cops from beating our 
hildren, the landlord to extermi- 
pate the vermin in your home, 
the city to collect your garbage - 
we will continue to have riots. 
These are not the products of 
*black power,” but of the absence 


of any organization capable of 
giving the community the power, 
the black power, to deal with its 
problems,” stated Carmichael in 
the “Massachusetts Review.” 
ig enough, more than 
ry years later, it is evident 
fier the rally for black power is 
still imperative on a national and 
international level as we note 
that many of the issues raised in 
the fall of 1966 by Carmichael 
still exist today. 


Trooper files lawsuit saying he was 


TRENTON(AP)—In his 12 
years as a New Jersey State 
Police trooper, Emblez Longoria 

whispered rumors of how 
troopers allegedly targeted 
minority motorists on the New 
Jersey Turnpike for roadside 
stops designed to boost drug 
arrest A grea 
just two nights 
tabling the toll road in 1997, 
his lawyer said, Longoria's 
worst fears were realized. 

“He found out it was worse 
than all the rumors he had 
heard,” attorney Philip J. Moran 


TA filed a lawsuit last 
week in U.S. District Court here 
accusing the state police of 
using racial profiling in deciding 
whom to pull over. 

He also alleges he was 
ordered by superiors to use the 
tactic - which officials have said 
is not the agency's policy - if he 
‘wanted to succeed in his law 
enforcement career. 

“The first two nights on the 
Turnpike, he sees profile stops, 
illegal searches and seizures, 
and targeted stops of blacks,” 
Moran said. “He says, ‘Uh-uh, I 


More money needed to comba 


State pregnancy rates for blacks soaring at fivé 


TRENTON(AP)—Citing fig- 
+ nres that show New Jersey's teen 
; abortion rates among the highest 
‘in the nation and state pregnan- 
cy rates for blacks soaring at five 
: times the rate of whites, a Rut- 
‘gers University report says not 
“enough money has been spent to 
- combat the problem. 
‘The report, No Accident: Ado- 
Prey 


versity School of Social Work. 

The report examines how 
effective the state has been in 
col teen pregnancy dur- 
ing the last 10 years, when a 
number of programs and initia- 
tives were launched to help solve 
the problem. 

While programs were begun 
to lower teen pregnancy rates, a 
lack of coordination and money 
has kept them from reaching a 
significamt number of young peo- 


ain't playing.” 
The lawyer said Longoria 
to his kers and public 


maintain, it is extremely impor- 
tant that state troopers and the’ 


superiors, and refused to patrol 
the Turnpike unless he was dri- 
ving the car so he could decide 
whom to stop and search. 

But Longoria's superiors 
told him he needed to boost his 
drug seizure numbers, and that 
the best way to do that was by 
stopping minority drivers, 

Longoria, who is of Puerto 
Rican descent, also claims he 
has been discriminated against, 
including being transferred to 
ten different stations within the 
past three and a half years. 

Most recently, he was 
assigned to the State Police sta- 
tion at Fort Dix, near his Pem- 
berton Township home. But 
after state police were notified 
of the lawsuit, which was filed 
Thursday in U.S. District Court 
in Trenton, Longoria was trans- 
ferred back to the Turnpike, 
Moran said. 

While refusing to comment 
on Longoria's lawsuit, state 
police officials denied engaging 
in racial profiling. 

“As I have continued to 


ple, the report finds. It calls for 
an expansion of school-based 
you services programs, more 
child care and an office on adoles- 
cent oy to be o Ron 
in stai 


di that racial 
profiling or any form of discrim- 
ination, for that matter—is not] 
and will not be tolerated,” said 
State Police Superintendent! 
Carl A. Williams. “The New Jer- 


motorists, particularly 
young, blackjones, on 


and letithem go.” 


sey State Police does not con- 
done the use of racial profiling 
as a basis for any type of police 
action or motor vehicle stop.” 

In his lawsuit, Longoria 
asserts he was “required to work 
in an atmosphere where the rou- 
tine violation of constitutional 
rights of motorists (and) citizens 


But those nominations are still 
~~ Senate approval. 

's been a whole year 
hit tas bese DOM ee on 
Er said Susan Wilson, execu- 
for the Network 


pala and pio as a 

statewide advocate. 
In 1997, state lawmakers 
yeas a bill establishing an 
Advisory Council on Adolescent 
and gave it $95,000 to 


But none of that money has 
been spent. The council has never 
held a meeting because it has had 
trouble meeting a quorum, said 
Department of Health 
spokesman Dennis McGowan. 

When Gov. Christie Whitman 
became aware of the quorum 
problem, she appointed five addi- 
tional people last February to fill 
out the 23-member council, said 
her spokeswoman Wendi Patella. 


tive 
for Family Life Education at Rut- 
gers. 


The report also calls on the 
state to compile better statistics 
on teen pregnancy, birth and 
abortion rates and to disseminate 
them regularly. 

Currently the state only col- 
lects abortion information from 
public clinics and hospitals that 
are regulated is the state, 
McGowan said. Abortions per- 
formed in private doctor's offices 
are not tallied. 

Because the state does not 
collect complete data on abor- 
tions, the report relied on figures 
and estimates compiled by the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute, a 
not-for-profit organization for 
reproductive health research, 


of color was not only standard 
practice, but encouraged and 
required by his supervisors." 

Specifically, Moran said, 
troopers used 'a practice known 
as “headlighting” to find and 
chase minority motorists. 

'hey'd pull underneath an 
overpass where there's no back- 
ground lighting and shine their 
headlights across the highway, 
using their high beams,” the 
attorney said. “As cars pass by, 
you get a snapshot of who's in 
the car. 


follow minority 


to pull over minorities 


Turnpike and Route 295 in 
southern New Jersey. 

independent prosecutor 
is investigating the shooting of 
four minorities on the Turnpike 
last April. Troopers opened fire 
on the van, containing basket- 
ball players on their way to 
North Carolina for tryouts and a 
chance at scholarships, claiming 
it rolled toward them and struck 
one trooper. 

In another case, a Superior 
Court judge ruled in 1996 that 
State Police carried out racial 
profiling on RoR 295 in 

Count 


ly young, 

eS ones, on some trumped-up 

charge,” he said. “If they don't 

have anything, you tell them 

you're giving them a break and 
let them go.” 

He said troopers using this 
tactic do not radio headquarters 
that they've pulled over a car 
unless drugs are found, despite 
a requirement that all stops Be 
called in. If no 


Williams nad | he has insti- 
tuted several measures to 
address allegations of racial 
profiling, including installing 
video and audio recording 
equipment in patrol cars on the 
Turnpike; issuing a directive 
requiring racial identifiers on 
patrol charts and radio logs; and 
revising the standard operating 
motor vehi- 


foul, the troopers’ also do not 
notë the stop in their official 
activity logs, Moran said. 

He said the worst racial pro- 


filiag incidents occur on the 


polky analysis and education 
ith offices in New York and 
Washington. 

It found that 54 percent of all 
pregnancies in New Jersey 
‘in abortion, based on 1992 
figures compiled by the institute. 
The report oe ee those 
numbers co be skewed 
because of p e iik teens 
traveling across state borders to 
avoid parental consent laws. 

New Jersey is one of 22 states 
that do not require parental con- 
sent or notification. 

The report also finds that 
Medicaid funding is another rea- 
son why the state's abortion 
a among teen-agers may 


“The high abortion rate prob- 
ably reflects the fact that New 
Jersey is one of few states that 
uses Medicaid funding for abor- 
tion without restrictions,” the 
re] 


says. 
ck teens in New Jersey 


cle searches and seizures to 
include language Upriealy 
prohibiting racial profiling as a 
basis for any law enforcement 
action. 


t teen pregnancy 


times the rate of whites 


are nearly five times as likely as 
whites to become pregnant, com- 
pared with the national ratio of 
two to one, the report says. 

Abortion rates among New 
Jersey's black teens are 54 per- 
cent higher than the national 
rate, the reports says. 

Although black teens in New 
Jersey get pregnant at higher 
rates than the rest of the country, 
they have lower birth rates than 
the national average, the report 
says. The report cites the high 
number of abortions among black 
teens as a possible explanation of 
the lower birth rates. 

The rs of the report said 
that they did not compile an 
exact figure of how much money 
should be allocated to develop 
better programs but were hopeful 
that some of the money the state 
receives from its national tobacco 
lawsuit could be used to help 
combat the problem of teen preg- 
nancy. 


NEW YORK — The medical 
examiner's report told the hor- 
ror of Amadou Diallo's death, 
The 22-year-old was killed 
when police fired 41 bullets at 
the unarmed man - 19 struck 
hin Family and friends called 
cution, 
official cause of death 
was multiple gunshot wounds, 
Diallo was hit 11 times in the 
legs, five times in the left side 
of his torso, once in the back, 
once ay the right arm and once 
mt chest. The bullets 
tore rout his heart, spinal 
cord, lungs, liver, spleen, kid- 
neys and intestines, 

‘He never had any trouble 
back in our country with the 
police,” his uncle, Mamadou 
Diallo, said Friday. “Never! He 
should not have been killed 
here by police — he was a hard- 
working, nice, honest man.” 

“This was not a police mur- 
der, it was a police slaughter,” 
said the Rev. Al Sharpton. “If a 
man was put in front of a firing 
squad, he would not expect to 
be shot at 41 times.” 

Diallo's family, Guinea com- 
munity leaders, the Nation of 
Islam and an African-American. 
law enforcement group called 
for the U.S. Attorney's office to 
take over the investigation, cit- 
ing a lack of confidence in state 
officials. 

U.S. Attorney Mary Jo 
White said her office would 
investigate the case along with 


“Africans are 
murdered in this town 
every single month... 
it's a fact now — 
something we are sick 
and tired of. We are 
just sick and tired 

of burying 

our own.” 


the Bronx district attorney. 

Some have suggested race 
was a possible factor for the 
shooting that took place in the 
vestibule of Diallo's Bronx 
home at 12:45 a.m. Thursday - 
Diallo was black, the four offi- 
cers are white. 

‘Africans are murdered in 
this town every single month,” 
said Sidique Wai, president of 
the United African Congress. 
“And it's a fact now—something 
we are sick and tired of. We are 
just sick and tired of burying 
our own.” 

Police Commissioner 
Howard Safir said officials still 
don't know exactly what hap- 
pened because there were no 
civilian witnesses and investi- 
gators have not talked to the 
officers yet. 

The officers — all part of 
the Street Crime Unit whose 
motto is “We Own the Night” — 
were assigned to look for a 
rapist-murderer in the Bronx. 

“There are some similarities 
between this individual (Diallo) 
and the sketch we have,” Safir 
said. “But beyond that — what 
was in their minds, whether 
they thought this was that indi- 

vidual — I really don't know 
and it would be unfair to specu- 
late at this point.” 

The Bronx DA's office has 
asked police. not to interview 
the officers until their investi- 
gation is completed. 

“Obviously, they're very 
saddened that an individual 
had to die as a result of this 
encounter,” said Stephen 
Worth, the officers attorney 
from the Patrolmen's Benevo- 
lent Association. 

“They took what they felt to 
be, and feel to be, appropriate 


Continued on page 3 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) presents a lecture 
‘on interracial problems in America 
beginning at 12 p.m. (201) 200-3426 


NEWARK — The New Community 
Corporation present a jazz listening 
session at the Priory Restaurant 
beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 639-7848. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
will host a concert featuring The 
Bruce Williams Trio at the cafe begin- 
ning at 12:15 p.m. (973) 596-6638. 


SOUTH ORANGE — Sukaire’s Inc. 
will hold a forum on education and 
children beginning at 7:30 p.m. (973) 
762-2258. 


NEW YORK — Sony Inc. presents the 
screening of My Best Friend's 
Wedding on High Definition Theater 
Television at their offices beginning 
at 6:15 p.m. (212) 833-8100. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


JERSEY CITY —The Jazz Society of 

Jersey City presents drummer 

Winard Harper at the Miller Branch 

Library Auditorium beginning at 8 
m. (201) 547-6907. 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
presents a family planetarium exhibit 
on the universe beginning at 2 p.m. 
(973) 596-6638. 


‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


DOVER — Final Act Entertainment 
presents a Valentine's Day affair with 
special guest Tito Nieves at Hot 
Tropics beginning at 9 p.m. (973) 
539-8840. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) presents the play 
The Last of Abdul at the New Actors 
Workshop beginning at 7 p.m. (201) 
200-3426. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


NEWARK — The Newark 
Department of Recreation and 
Cultural Affairs will hold tryouts for 
lifeguards at the John F. Kennedy 
Recreation Center. Call (973) 733- 
3749 for time and information. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


NEWARK — Essex County College 
will hold a job fair for all college stu- 
dents at the main office conference 
room. Call (973) 877-3054 for time 
and information. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) presents the play 


Death Takes a Holiday at Margaret 
Williams Theater of Hepburn Hall on 
the campus of NJCU beginning at 3 
p.m. (201) 200-3426. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


SOUTH ORANGE — Sukaire’s Inc. 
presents storyteller J.B. Walters 
reading passages of famous African 
American beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
(973) 762-2258 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) will offer examina- 
tion review for aspiring teachers 
beginning at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426 


JERSEY CITY — Concerned Parents 
of Jersey City and Women of SUS- 
TENANCE presents the 6th Annual 
Ancestors Masquerade: 
Celebration of Black History at Miller 
Branch Library Auditorium beginning 
at 1 p.m. (201) 547-6907 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center will hold a 
birthday party for seniors born in 
February beginning at 1:30 p.m. 
(908) 753-3506. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New 
Jersey State Bar Foundation will hold 
a free seminar on divorce laws and 
the rights gaining guardianship of 
children at the New Jersey Law 
Center beginning at 7 p.m. (732) 937- 
7518. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


PLAINFIELD — Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center will hold a 
Black History Month celebration pre- 
sented by the gifted and talented of 
Jefferson School of Plainfield begin- 
ning at 10:30 a.m. (908) 753-3506. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


SOUTH ORANGE — Sukaire’s Ino. 

will hold a discussion on social and 

political Issues facing the country 

with special mes Mtume 

beginning at 7:30 p.m. (973) 762- 
8. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


NEWARK — The New Jersey State 
Opera presents Andrea Chenier at 

New Jersey Performing Arts 
Paor (NJPAC) beginning at 8 p.m. 
Call (973) 623-5775 or 1-888-G 
NJPAC. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
will offer a defensive driving course 
at the hospital's community health 
service building beginning at 9 a.m. 
(201) 833-3186. 


Newark Mayor Sharpe James (center) and several political and health officals announce $14 milion in formula and d sup- 
plemental federal grants under the Ryan White Care Act to treat HIV-infected persons who live in the Newark 


College advisor 
elected to new post 


Theresa A. Bowman Downing of 
College elected 


sor for 

see! tis hale 

Organization for Human Service 
Education (NOHSE). 


Wiz Kid ! 


Bloomfield College student Marc 
Pulliam is all smiles as he assisted 
on the History Channel 
Documentary “Fabulous Foods, in 

America”, which will premiere this 
fall ‘99. Pulliam , a creative arts & 
technology major, is pursuing a 
career in video production. 


Sign up for the 


¥ 


Career ofa Lifetime! 
CITY POLICE DEPART yny 


MeN 


Police Department 


APPLY FORTHE 
CAREER OF A LIPETIMI 


The Jersey City Police Department (JCPD) seeks qualified candidates of all 
ethnic backgrounds for challenging, high-paying entry level police officer 
positions. To apply for the JCPD you must be: 


A Jersey City resident 18-35 years old 
A United States citizen 
A high school graduate or equivalent (no college necessary) 


Pick up your application today at any Jersey City Police Station, your local 
library or City Hall. The application fee is $25 (but qualified candidates can 
receive scholarship assistance). Free test preparation sessions will be available 
for anyone interested. 


Applications are due no later than February 28, 1999. 


For more information, call the Jersey City Police Academy at (201) 547-5706. 
Be sure to leave your name, address, and phone number. 


Apply to the 
N Jersey City Police Department 
Today! 
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Saluting volunteers for a good cause : 


The bo aap Deaven) Residential Treatment center in Chester recently honored its dedicated volunteers, many of 


whom serve tors and tutors for the troubled girls and young women at the center. Looking over the program at 
the dinner pary are etn left) Sandra Spivey, advisory board member; Lara Alden, a volunteer; Ginger Nathanson, board 
mémber; Carol Jegou, board member; and Jane Wahl , a volunteer. | 
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PRESIDENT OPTS 
FOR OFFICE, NOT 
PERMANENT RACE 
RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Pres- 
ident Clinton has turned down 
advisers’ suggestion that he cre- 
ate a permanent commission on 
race relations, preferring to set 
up a new office in the White 
House to focus on racial issues. 

“The president and his staff 
have taken a long, hard look at 
the best way to build on the 
advisory board and the initiative 
to date, and made the decision 
be n 


office so that this kind of work 
can continue both for the next 
two years and the years 
beyond," White House press 
secretary Joe Lockhart said. 

Clinton was naming deputy 
public liaison director Ben John- 
son to head the office, the offi- 
cials said. 


FOUR OF SEVEN SUR- 

VIVING OCTUPLETS 

PUTTING ON WEIGHT 
HOUSTON (AP)—Four of the 


surviving seven octuplets quick- 
ly are cael weight, doctors at 


Texas CI n's Hospital said 
last week. 
Within a 24-hour period end- 


ing Friday, firstborn Ebuka 

nearly 2 ounces, while 
her sister Chidi gained just over 
an ounce. Sister Chima was 
inching toward a full-ounce gain, 
while her brother Ikem put on 
another half-ounce. 

“The babies are on an upward 
weight-gain trend," said Dr. Al 
Gest, attending neonatalogist at 
Texas Children's. a are gain- 
rae weight appropriate 

‘The three largest octuplets— 
sisters Ebuka, Echerem and 
brother Jioke—remain in the 
better condition category of 
“serious.” 

The other four—sisters Chidi, 
Chima, Gorom and brother Ikem 
—remain in critical condition. 

The eighth baby, Odera, died 
of lung and heart failure a week 
after'birth in December. 


FUNERAL SERVICE 
FOR BEN BROWN, 
CIVIL RIGHTS HERO 


ATLANTA (AP)—Ben Brown, 
who helped organize the first 
civil rights lunch counter sit-in in 
Atlanta almost 39 years ago, 
has died. He was 59. 

Brown died Monday of kidney 
failure at Grady Memorial Hospi- 
tal. A funeral service was 
planned at 1 p.m. Friday at West 
Mitchell CME Church. The body 
was cremated. 

The former Georgia legislator 
“was truly an unsung hero of the 
‘student movement of the '60s,” 
‘said Marvin Arrington, an 
Atlanta lawyer and former presi- 
dent of the City Council. 

Arrington attended Clark Col- 
lege when Brown, who was stu- 
dent body president, and actor 
Charles Black helped organize 
more than 200 students who 
occupied 11 segregated Atlanta 
lunch counters on March 15, 
1960 to protest. 

Before the sit-in, which took 
place with military precision and 
resulted in agreements to 
desegregate, the students pub- 
lished “An Appeal for Human 
Rights” in Atlanta newspapers 
explaining their action. 

Brown was elected to the 
Georgia House of Representa- 
tives in 1966 and served 11 
years. He was former President 
Jimmy Carter's deputy cam- 
paign director in 1976 and 
became the first black to be 
deputy chairman of the Democ- 
ratic National Committee. 

Survivors include two sons, 
two sisters and a brother. 
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Jordon annoyed by House prosecutor's questions 


WASHINGTON (AP) - From the 
outset, it was clear that presidential 
friend Vernon Jordan was more than a 
little annoyed about answering ques- 
tions again regarding his job search for 
Monica Lewinsky - especially from a 
Republican House prosecutor. 

Transcripts released Friday from 
Jordan's deposition earlier this week 
reveal glimpses of a famous, powerful 
lawyer who is treated with great respect 
by the House prosecutor, Rep. Asa 
Hutchinson of Arkansas. Jordan, mean- 
while, seems by turns jovial and dis- 
missive. 

Early in the questioning, Hutchin- 
son told Jordan, “I've looked forward to 
this opportunity to meet you,” to which 
Jordan jokingly replied: “I can't say 
that the feeling is mutual.” 

“I certainly understand,” Hutchin- 


son commented as those in the room 
laughed, 

‘A few minutes later, Jordan reacted 
with apparent disdain when Hutchin- 
son asked him to define what “making 
rain” means at the 800-lawyer firm of 
Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld. 

“I think even in Arkans: 


dan said before defining his job as 
that brings in new business. 
“We've read (John). Grisham 


ios of Jordan's testimony covers 
familiar ground: that he helped Ms. 
Lewinsky look for a New York job 
using high-level contacts at Revlon and 
elsewhere and that he often helps peo- 
ple find jobs; that President Clinton 
was concerned and was kept apprised 
of the search; that Ms. Lewinsky 
denied to him that she was having a 
sexual relationship with Clinton, and 
that the job search was not linked to 
Ms. Lewinsky's affidavit denying the 


10 wrote 
which was made 


books,” said Hutchinson, referring to 
inn 


“The Rainmaker,” 
into a movie. 
Later, Jordan said he once charged 
upwards of $500 an hour but now has 
moved beyond billing clients. “Not bad 
for a Georgia boy,” he s 
Georgia. You've heard of that state, I'm 


Despite that, Jordan said he called 
Clinton the day Ms. Lewinsky signed 
the affidavit because the president “was 
obviously interested in her job search ... 
I would say, ‘Mr. President, she sign 
the affidavit. She signed the affidavit.” 

“And what was his response?” 


Hutchinson asked 
“Thank you very muci 


” Jordan 
replied. 

Jordan was forced to correct earli- 

er testimony denying that he'd met Ms. 
Lewinsky for breakfast at the Park 
Hyatt hotel on Dec. 31, 1997, after 
Hutchinson confronted him with credit 
card receipts. And although Jordan 
acknowledged they talked about love 
notes Ms. Lewinsky had written the 
president, Jordan flatly denied telling 
et rid of them. 
‘Mr. Hutchinson, I'm a lawyer and 
Tm a loyal friend, but I'm not a fool, 
and the notion that I would suggest to 
anybody that they destroy anything just 
defies anything that I know about 
myself,” Jordan said. “So the notion 
that I said to her, ‘Go home and destroy 
notes,’ is ridiculous.” 


Community 
outraged at 
shooting of 
unarmed man 


Continued from page 1 


lice action,” Worth said. “I 
think it will likely develop that 
Mr. Diallo had a language barri- 
er which prevented him from 


Clinton and Gore announce largest lending 
discrimination settlement in American history 


WASHINGTON — President Clin- 
ton and Vice President Gore announced 
the largest lending discrimination settle- 
mentin American 16.5 billion 
in mortgages and special programs 
designed to help 78,000 minority and 
low — to moderate — income families 
become homeowners. 

Department of Housing and 


A ARA Ras arise and 
made him continue to act in an 
aggressive manner toward the 
police officers.” 

Worth also suggested that 
Diallo may have reached for 
something that the officers 
feared was a weapon. “The rea- 
son they are shooting him is 
they think he has the gun,” 
Worth said. 

Diallo's roommates said he 
spoke English well but slowly, 
and had a stutter. He had 
returned from selling his wares 
in Manhattan about 11:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, then left shortly 
after that to get something to 
eat, said Kyle Watters, an attor- 
ney for the Guinea Community 
N it : 


Urban Di negotiated the 
record settlement with Columbia 
National Inc., based in Columbia, MD. 
The mortgage lender, which operates in 
28 states, was accused of violating the 
Fair Housing Act by discriminating 
against minorities seeking home mort- 
gages. Under the settlement, Columbia 
agreed to make $6 billion in home mort- 
gage loans to minorities and low - to 

- income families over the 
next five years. 

The lender also agreed to spend 
$529 million over the five years on the 
following programs: $489 million in 
closing cost assistance programs and 

ygrams that subsidize interest 
rates for minority families and low — to 
moderate — income families, $36.5 
million in home rehabilitation loans that 
will be available through HUD’s Feder- 
al Housing. 


pon 
home, Diallo apparently 
encountered the four officers. 


The officers then followed 


shooting began 
Edward McMellon, 26, 
Sean Carroll, 35, fired 16 
rounds apiece, emptying their 
9mm s in about four sec- 
onds. Bullet holes riddled the 
vestibule. 

Kenneth Boss, 27, 
fired five times and Officer 
Richard Murphy, 26, fired four 
times. The four officers have 
been placed on administrative 
jut 


ty. 

McMellon, Carroll and Boss 
have all been involved in prior 
shootings. No charges were filed 
against McMellon and Carroll, 
but the Brooklyn district attor- 
ney is still investigating Boss 
for killing a man armed with a 
shotgun in 1997. 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
said he was troubled by the 
shooting but produced charts at 
a City Hall news conference 
showing that the NYPD is the 
most restrained police depart- 
ment in the country when it 
comes to fatal shootings. 

“To suggest that this (shoot- 
ing) somehow implicates the 
entire police department would 
be the worst kind of irrational 
reaction to this...this is not a 
systemic issue,” he said. 

Black law enforcement offi- 
cials disagreed, saying the 
Street Crime Unit is a disgrace 
to the NYPD. 

“It's a unit that has received 
carte blanche to do as it will to 
the people of New York City,” 
said retired Detective Graham 
Weatherspoon, a member of 
One Hundred Blacks in Law 
E Who Care. 


SARAH DELANY 
DEAD AT 109 


NEW YORK (AP) - Sarah 
Delany, who with her sister 
wrote a best-selling memoir on 
growing up black before the Civil 
Rights era, died Monday. She 
was 109. 

Ms. Delany died in her sleep 
at her suburban New York City 
home in Mount Vernon, said her 
nephew, Harry Delany. 

Ms. Delany and her sister, 
who died in 1995 at the age of 
106, wrote “Having Our Say: 
The Delany Sisters’ First 100 
Years,” with journalist Amy Hill 
Hearth. It was published in 
1993. 

The reminiscence, by turns 
poignant and playful, has 
become a high school and col- 
lege text as well as a play, “Hav- 
ing Our Say,” which ran on 
Broadway in 1995. 

Ms. Delany, who was known 
as Sadie, was the oldest sister 
of 10 children who grew up in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, where 
her father, freed from slavery at 
age 7, became a school vice 
principal and the country’s first 
elected black Episcopal bishop. 


A prayer vigil and rally was 
slated for Sunday at 2 p.m. out- 
side Diallo's home. Diallo's 
father, a businessman currently 
working in Vietnam, was to 
accompany his son's body home 
on Feb. 13, Watters said. Diallo 
is from Lelouma, a small village 
in Guinea. He is a member of 
the Fulani ethnic group. 

Wai said Amadou Diallo 
came to the United States to 
escape spas in parts of 
West Afric: 

“We leave our shores, we 
come here to work with our 
brothers and sisters,” he said. 
“We are educators, we are acad- 
emicians, we are entrepreneurs. 
We don't steal, we don't cheat, 
we work hard, we do all the odd 
jobs people don't want to do.” 

Diallo, who peddled socks, 
gloves, videotapes and other 
goods on 14th Street in Manhat- 
tan, was the prime example of a 


roommate and cousin, 
Abdou Rahman Diallo. 

“All he did was go to work 
and come home,” Abdou Diallo 
said. 


(FHA) 203k pro- 
gram; $2.6 million to advertise the avail- 
ability of its home mortgages in mineri- 
ty oriented media; and $1 million to train 
its staff to deal with fair lending and 
diversity issues. 
tigation of the lending discrimination 
charges, which grew out of a November 


1997 complaint against Columbia by the 
Fort Worth Human Relations Commis- 


President Clinton and Vice President Al Gore assist AmeriCorps workers 
in renovating homes in the District of Columbia. 


sion. It is the eighth and final settlement 
involving testing done by the commis- 
sion with a $100,000 grant awarded by 
HUD to determine whether there was 
racial discrimination in lending in the 
Fort Worth, Texas area 
The eight settlements, including 
Columbia, total $10.1 billion. Previous 
record-high lending discrimination set- 
tlements were negotiated by HUD in 
1998 growing out of the same $100,000 
grant. Those record settlements were for 
| $2.1 billion from AccuBanc Mortgage 
Lof Dallas, Texas and $1.3 billion from 
“Temple-Inlan Mortgage of Austin, 
‘Texas, with most of the funds going for 
mortgages targeted to minorities and 


low — to moderate — income home 
buyers. 

Congress passed the Fair Housing 
Act in 1968, six days after the assassina- 
tion of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
spent years working for passage of the 
measure to outlaw housing discrimina- 
tion. Many of those voting for the mea- 
sure at the time said it was a tribute to 
Dr. King. 

This project marked the beginning 
of full scale rehabilitation of the senior 
health center by AmeriCorps members. 
This year, more than 700 AmeriCorps 
members will serve with more than 8 
projects across the D.C.area. 


t's American History. 


Jackson 
urges blacks 
to invest 

in the market 


DAYTON, Ohio (AP) — The Rev. 
Jesse Jackson says religious leaders 
must help teach the poor about stocks, 
bonds and mutual funds so they can 
catch a ride on Wall Street and not 
take a chance on the lottery or a roll of 
the dice. 

‘We expect to see ministers in the 
ministry and the marketplace,” the 
civil rights leader said Thursday 

Jackson, president of the Chica 
go-based Rainbow/PUSH Coalition, 
detailed his initiative during a news 
conference at the United Theological 
Seminary. 

Jackson said he would like to see 
1,000 churches organize investment 
clubs, tapping into the knowledge of 
rs and others in their congrega 
tions to educate people in debt about 
the “capital finance culture” and the 
language of the market. 

He said too many people use 
gambling boats instead of banks and 
credit cards as a substitute for money, 
paying 2 20 percent interest. 

The poorest people spend the 
most on chance because they fi 
do not have a choice,” he said. “At 
the time of a bull market, they choose 
a bear lotter 

Jackson said the inyestment clubs 
would teach people “to read the stock 
page, not just the sports page 


He also suggested that the clubs 
could use the Internet to exchange 
information and ideas among them 
selves. 


Jackson said getting more people 
to learn to invest will create more 
wealth and result in a larger tax base 
That, he said, will provide more 
resources for education and other 
needs and expand hope and opportu 
nity. 

Jackson 
numerous 


has recently made 
stops in Appalachia 


including southeast Ohio, to try to 
spur economic development in the 


together local businesses, commercial 
lenders, Wall Street venture capital 
ists and investment banker: 

During the new 
Jackson also said he 
leaders to se 
bled youths to help steer them away 
from crime and jail 

In answer to a question, he said 
he is currently focusing on raising 


onference, 


decided whether to make a third run 
for president. 


t's not just African-American History. 


What 


the children? 


As we approach the new millennium, it is vital for ourselves and for 
our children that we keep our families together. While there are many 


OPINION 


about 


successful stories about Pi 
ing number of heartbreaking failures. 


raise, nurture and love them. 


any times it is the children who suffer most from the turmoil 
between their parents. Whether due to money, bills, infidelity or sub- 
stance abuse, a child should not be put in the middle of this parental war- 
fare. 


When parents don’t know how to communicate with each other or are 
unsatisfied with their relationship they may take it out on their children. 
This neglect and abuse ranges from constantly putting the child down, to 
physical abuse, to isolation. This inability to communicate and frustration 
often filters down to neglecting the most innocent person in the house- 
hold. The child then grows up feeling unloved, unwanted and misunder- 
stood. Therefore, it is crucial before any of our future leaders are brought 
into this world that we are completely ready and responsible enough to 


The success of any family lies within the bond of the parents. This 
bond is held together through love. Love is the metaphysical combination 
of the physical, mental and spiritual realms. There must be a connection 
at all three levels in order for a relationship to prosper. 

Communication skills are vital in any relationship. You must be able 
to laugh, cry and sing around your mate. There should be a level of com- 
fortableness that is equivalent and more powerful than one you have with 
a best friend, Men and women have different ways of communicating, so 
we must learn the best ways to translate these “foreign” languages. A 
woman may ask “what are you doing now?” easily translated to “I miss 
you and I want to spend time with you.” Whereas, a male may just ask 
directly. However, its a bit more complicated translating when a man 
feels hurt or pain. This is simply because of the patriarchal society. A 
man may tend to express his feelings of hurt through anger or silence. 

The key thing is to learn how each other communicates when a prob- 
lem does arise so you can work it out. You must then pass these skills to 
your children so that they will feel that they are able to share every expe- 
Tience with you while they are growing up. 

Male or female, husband or wife, girlfriend or boyfriend, regardless 
of the stature of the relationship you must remember that the kids are the 
innocent victims in one too many cases. It takes an effort on the part of 
both partners to ensure that they strive to keep their family together and 
remain conscious of the impact it has on the children. Afterall, you are 
the ones who are teaching them about self-respect, commitment, commu- 
nication, love, support, teamwork, and faith. 


there are an 


Fighting for Martin 
Luther King’ s Dream 


By Norman Hill 


From time to time throughout his- 
tory, great and noble men or women 
stand before the world to deliver a 
message of moral urgency. These peo- 
ple have the courage to tell Society of 
its evil practices, the vision to imagine 
a better future, and the intelli to 
plot out the path toward that x 

The message that they bring is 
never welcomed unanimously; often 
it is angrily rejected by most, at least 
at first. After all, if everyone accepted 
the message at the start, there-would 
be no reason to bring it in the first 
place. Such people always put them- 
selves in danger. Since their proposals 
for fundamental social reform require 
people to change their thinking and, 
Sometimes, to give up privileges, they 
will always have bitter e 

And so it was with the 
Martin Luther King Jr, killed by a 
cold, cruel assassin’s bullet on that 
motel balcony in Memphis, Teń 
nearly 31 years ago. 

On a sweltering summer day, at 
the 1963 March on, Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom, King delivered his 
Message in its purest, most resound- 
ing form in his “I Have a Dream” 
speech. That hot August aftemoon 
seems long, long ago, yet his message 
seems fresh today. Why is that so? 

King was the leader of the civil 
rights movement of the 1950s and 
1960s. He led the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott against segregated seating in 
1955 and 1956. He founded the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference in 1957 to carry the fight 
against segregation across the South. 
He fought the Battle of Birmingham 
in 1963 against Bull Connor's dogs 
and fire hoses, a struggle that awak- 
ened the conscience of a nation and. 
helped pave the way for the possible 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Two years later King and his 
followers joined with Congressman 
John Lewis, then President of the 


Code Adam 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


Every year in this country, there 
are about 4,600 child abductions by 
non-family members. No one who 
hasn’t lived through this tragedy can 
even imagine what it must be like to 
lose a child in this way. 

So many times the children are 
found dead, or never found at all. 

You've seen the posters and the 
reports on the nightly news. And 
perhaps this year when you were 
doing your Christmas, Hanukkah, or 
Kwanzaa shopping, you turned 
around in a store and didn’t see your 
child where he or she was just a sec- 
ond ago. Most likely you found him 
or her down at the end of the aisle 
looking at the latest toy on the 
shelves, and you breathed again. 

But what if your child hadn’t 
been just a few steps away? What 
would you have done? 

Happily, there are people doing 
something to keep our children safe. 
Perhaps you've heard of the 
National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, a private, non- 
profit organization established by 
Congressional mandate in 1984 to 
locate and recover missing children 
and raise public awareness about 
ways to prevent child abduction, 
molestation, and sexual exploitation. 
The Center works in conjunction 
with the Department of 
Justice’s Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention in their 
efforts to find children missing 
nationwide. Last month, the Center 
released information about a pro- 
gram begun by Walmart stores to 
help in this battle, 

This program, “Code Adam,” 
was created and promoted by 
Walmart and has spread to other 
stores including Shop Rite, a major 
retail market chain, and shopping 
malls, including 26 in Louisville, 
Ky. And last November, New 
Jersey's state legislature passed a 
resolution making it the “first Code 
Adam state,” encouraging all stores 
in the state to institute the program. 

It all started with a Walmart 
employee, Bill Burns, who created 
and named the program as a tribute 
to 6-year-old Adam Walsh, whose 
1981 abduction from a Florida shop- 
ping mall and subsequent murder 
brought the horror of child abduc- 
tion to national attention. When a 


store customer reports a missing 
child to an employee, Burns’ pro- 
gram calls for a “Code Adam” alert 
to be announced over the public 
address system. A brief description 
of the child is obtained and provided 
to all employees, who immediately 
stop their normal work to search for 
the child, including monitoring all 
exits to ensure the child does not 
leave the store alone or accompanied 
by someone. Parking lots are also 
checked, as well as restrooms, stair> 
wells, offices, and other non-public 
spaces. 

If the child is not found immedi- 
ately, or if the child is seen accom- 
panied by someone other than a par- 
ent or guardian, store personnel noti- 
fy the local police department for 
assistance. 

Since the program was initiated 
in 1994, six child abductions have 
been stopped while they were in 
progress at Walmart stores and two 
have been thwarted in Shop Rite 
stores, 

in partnership with Walmart, the 
National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children has been taking 
“Code Adam” through 


Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee, and the courageous 
activists of that organization to con- 
front the brutal violence of Sheriff Jim 
Clark and his deputies, highlighting 
the need for the eventual adoption of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

These two bills broke the back of 
legalized discrimination in America. 
The great fight against discrimination 
has changed America from a racist 
society where discrimination against 
African Americans was all-pervasive, 
to a society where racism still exists 
but many racial barriers have come 


Tit Lana Kias ta aia 
Beneta MEn iee civil digter eee 
But the reason 
a ea peN a dope ne 
only of civil rights for African 
Americans but of universal human 
Lae Rieck 


King knew that this second stage 
of the struggle would be more diffi- 
cult than the first. He looked to orga- 
nized labor as the strongest institution 
in America to fight for economic and 
besarte justice. As he observed, 


people. 
labor’s needs: decent wages, fair 
working conditions, livable housing, 
old age security, health and welfare 
measures, conditions in which fami- 
lies can grow, have education and 
respect in the community. That is why 
blacks support labor’s demands 
Spini laws which curb labor.” 
ince 1968, the fight for justice 

has pe major obstacles. If King 
could somehow be with us today, he 
would alled to learn that anti- 
labor, anti-civil rights politicians of 
the radical right controlled the 
Presidency from 1980 to 1992 and 
have controlled Congress since 1994, 
He would learn that during the past 
twenty years the far right has ended 
federal support for job training and 
public housing programs, 

icare, let the minimum wage fall 
in real value; cut back on civil rights 
enforcement; led the attack on affir- 
mative action; and given corporate 
‘America the go-ahead to use more 
aggressive anti-union strategies dur- 
ing strikes, union organizing drives, 
and contract negotiations, 

Right- Wing conservatives are try- 
ing to privatize Social Security, down- 
grade public education through a 
phony school voucher plan, and 
defeat real reform of our ailing health- 
care system. 

But if King were with us now, his 
sorrow would be mingled with hope, 
because the black-labor coalition is 
beginning to tum things around. 

The next Congressional election 
will be in the millennial year 2000. 
That will present the black-labor 
coalition the opportunity to end far 
right control of the House. That is the 
goal of the black-labor coalition, and 
ae we succeed, America will at last 

on the right track once again, 
Martin Luther King’s track, the track 
that will carry America toward the 
dream of social and economic justice 
and complete racial equality. 


African American History 
Month and the truth 


By Dr, Conrad W, Worrill 


(NNPA) - The movement to 
implement an appropriate African 
Centered Curriculum in predominately 
African-American inner city schools is 
critical to the on-going struggle for the 
liberation of African people in this 
country. We must continue to demand 
that the truth be taught. 

This movement has now become 
known as the African Centered 
Education Moyement. Simply stated, it 
focuses on teaching the truth concern- 
mae the hi tags be African ee 


their Project Alert. Project Alert is 
the Center's innovative idea of 
establishing a national corps of 
retired law enforcement officials 
who volunteer to make presentations 
and train store owners, managers, 
and personnel on “Code Adam” pro- 
cedures, and otherwise offer assis- 
tance to state and local child safety 
officials. “These dedicated private 
citizens act to ensure the reduction 
of crimes against children and espe- 
cially abductions of children,” says 
Ann Scofield, the Center’s Director 
of Project Alert. 

What can you do? Talk to the 
store managers in your community 
and aye them to institute 
“Code Adam” lures in their 
Ania, You can find out 
more about “Ci Adam: and 
Project Alert by calling the National 
Center's 24-hour hotline at 1-800- 
THE LOST. And remember that 
number, It’s also the number to use 
for assistance when a child is miss- 
ing anywhere in the country, 


Marian Wright Edelman is pres- 
ident of the Children’s Defense Fund 
and a working member of the Black 
Community Crusade for Children. 
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E During "AS “sory 


Month we must heighten the dialogue | 


concerning the importance of this 
movement. 

Throughout the country, African 
Americans are now more 
sensitive to challenging the racist and 


White supremacist basis of the African | 


public school curriculum, 

Through the National Black 
United Front (NBUF) and its world 
African Centered Education Plan, 
more African Americans are beginning 
to see the need for massive curriculum 
change in the public schools of this 


country, 
Not a day goes by that someone | 


does not call my office seeking infor- 
mation and help on how to start the 
process of changing the curriculum in 
his/her school. It is clear that the public 
school system is the place where 
African-American children receive a 
significant portion of their view and 
history of the world. And, it is also a 
place where large numbers of African- 
‘American youth are miseducated under 
the system of White supremacy 
through the ideas and interpretation of 
history that are presented to them. 

Let’s turn to Carter G. Woodson's 
great book, “The Miseducation of the 
Negro” to get some further insight into 
this problem. Woodson observes “the 
so-called modern education, with all its 
defects, however, does others so much 
more good than it does the Negro, 
because it has been worked out in con- 
formity to the needs of those who have 
enslaved and oppressed weaker people. 

“The philosophy and ethics result- 
ing from our educational system have 
justified slavery, peonage, ee 
and lynching. The oppressor has the 
right to exploit, to to handicap, and to kill 
the oppressed,” he writes. 

Moan Gather explains that, 
“No systematic effort toward change 
had been possible for, taught the same 
economics, history, philosophy, litera- 
ture and religion which have estab- 
lished the present code of morals, the 
Negro’s mind has been brought under 
control of his oppressor. 

But, he also offers a solution: “The 


problem of holding the Negro down, 
therefore, is easily solved. When you 
control a man’s thinking you do not 
have to worry about his actions.” 

It is, therefore, inspiring to see so 
many of our people waking up all over 

ica and seeking the truth con- 
erning the real contributions of 
‘African people to the world. Through 
study groups, conferences, Black talk 
radio and information network 
exchanges, African Americans are 
coming into a new consciousness that 
seeks to reclaim the African mind and 
spirit. 

Through the Portland Model 
Baseline Essays, the work of the 
Kemetic Institute, Association For The 
Study of Classical African 
Civilizations (ASCAC), and other 
writings, African Americans are 
becoming more aware that the follow- 
ing points must be incorporated into 
school curriculum. 

1. Africa is the home of early man. 
i Bt Africa is the cradle of modern 


me Africa is the cradle of civiliza- 
tion. 

4, Africa once held a position as 
world teacher including teacher for the 
western world, 

5. There was and there still is a 
‘continental wide unity in Africa and in 
African communities around the 
world, 

6, The first time Africans left the 
“Gane was not on slave ships, 

7, Africa people all 
over the world have been under siege 
for nearly 2000 years and only recent- 
ly by European slavery and coloniza- 


3. There is an African diaspora all 
over the world today. 
9. African Peol have resisted 
‘domination on the continent and all 
‘over the world. 
10. Even under slavery, coloniza- 
tion, segregation, apartheid, African 
people have made monumental contri- 
butions to arts, science and politics. 
These 10 points, and others, have 
become the basis upon which we can 
judge the racist content in textbooks 
and other leaming materials in public 
school curricula. 
These points have become the 
basis of determining whether the truth 
is being taught in the public schools of 


country. 3 

And remember: The truth will set 
us free! 

Dr. Worrill is the national chair- 
man of the National Black United 
Front (NBUF) located at 12817 

Avenue, Park, 


Ml. 60827, (708 ) 389-9929, a Lad 


Barbara's Beat) 9) 
Winnie Mandela: 


10 16, 1999 


Continuing the Fight 


By Barbara Reynolds 


Sitting across from her in her pri- 
vate hotel suite at a student leadership 


standing 
their man during grave crises only to be 
“kicked to the curb” when the dust set- 
tles. 


. She didn’t just stand by 
her man, she led the revolution for 26 
years while her husband was a political 


oned by police. In 1969, 1969, ie cuam, 
she was labeled a 
fer 1S noha dey neon 
she wasn’t in prison, she was 
often banned, which made it illegal for 
her to leave her house or meet with visi- 
tors. And, if that wasn’t enough, her 
home was bombed twice. 

Remove her courage and commit- 
ment from the country’s liberation 
movement, and it is questionable 
whether it would have existed with 
such passion and direction. 

From her perspective, she, and other 
South African bere haven't been 
given their " and they don’t 
intend to quit the struggle until they do. 

In a rare interview she said: “Even 
when you are in jail you have a roof over 
your head and food to eat, but women 
who were trying to raise our children 
had no such certainties.” 

Mandela, 62, said that “women in 
South Africa have been oppressed by 
E arp | eiar She 

the often-heard complaints that 


women, who protested toe-to-toe 
men during the revolution, are 


with 
m. Gite 
passed over for top positions in the new 


Min. Farrakhan to the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Clinton's envoy to 
Africa. Both leaders somehow are silent 
on such issues as female poverty, or gen- 
ital mutilation. 

In recent months, Mandela talked of 


Er ledeuite eon coed ania 
the violent days of apartheid. “Truth is 


i 
ited and dismissed by the power elites of ” | 
business, higher and d 
Blacks in other countries generally look ` | 
at their H 
For example, U.S. Blacks have col- 
$500 


bridge to their prosperity. 

Mandela also spoke at Union >| 
Temple Baptist Church in Washington, 
D.C. where she was lauded as a hero. + 
Pastor Willie Wilson said people at his 


“She sees herself as outside of a sys- 
tem that does not speak to the concems 
of the masses. She has refused to be 
coupted. At my church, many identify 
with her personal struggle. She is 
revered. A lot of them feel she. was 
wronged,” Wilson said. | 

Dr. Barbara Reynolds is a journal- 
ist, author and ordained minister. 


How do you | 
measure greatness? | 


By Carolyn Bennett 
historian said in an interview 
‘taf Presiden Clinton would fail to 


achieve presidential greatness because 
he commanded no great moments like 
world wars or great Depressions. But 
the statement rings true only if the writ- 
ers of that history define great moments 
by the narrowness of their own minds. 
The greatness of the president showed 
through his State of the Union speech 
Tuesday night when he called 
‘Americans to bridge the millennium as 
one nation. 

“This is our moment,” the presi- 
dent said as again he hammered home 
the pins and joists of that bridge he 
believes will carry America through the 
window-left by the close of the Cold 
War-into the 21st century. The pins the 
president drove home to strengthen 
‘America’s bridge carried health to peo- 
ple of all ages, a fearless look at mental 
illness, freedom from drugs and crime, 
freedom to learn in good schools with 
good teachers under sound construc- 
tion, freedom from fear of global 
economies and international markets, 
and courage to expand enterprise at 
home, 


“My fellow Americans,” the Aten! 
dent said, “this is our moment, Let 
lift our eyes as one nation, and from ite 
mountaintop of this American century, 
look ahead to the next one...” 

The president saluted the greatness 
of the past, drawing strength from it, 
while reaching toward the future. He 
saluted civil rights pioneer Rosa Parks, 
humanitarian baseball great Sammy 
Sosa, first lady Hillary Rodman 

Clinton. “We're now at the end of a 
century when generation after genera- 
tion of Americans answered the call of 


greatness, overcoming Depression, lift- 
ing up the dispossessed, a bringing down 
barriers to racial prejudice, building the 


largest middle class in history, winning 
two world wars and the ‘long twilight 


lanana o aaa anana | 


struggle’ of the Cold War,” he said. No _ $ 
one anywhere in the world can doubt -~ 
the, enduring resolve and boundless —{ 
capacity of the American people to} 
work toward that ‘more perfect union’ -° 
of our founders’ dreams, $ 
Now is our moment, and “a hun- } 
dred years from tonight... let it be said 
of us.., that we were thinking not only 
of our time, but of their time; that we 
reached as high as our ideals; that we 
put aside our divisions and found a new 
hour of healing and hopefulness; that 
we joined together to serve and 
strengthen the land we love,” the presi- 
dent continued strengthening the bridge 
by bridging Americans to one another. 
Throughout his speech, he seemed ` 
to be saying what has worked best for 
America worked best when we helped 
i A And now is the time to * 
help one another again. 1 
P. No child shoal graduate from 
high school with a diploma he or she 
can't read,” he said. “But we can’t just 
hold students back because the system 
fails them.” So he proposed tripling 
funding “for summer Tool and after- 


est assignments” with six fold increas- 
es in college scholarships for students , 
who commit to teach in the inner cities ` 
and isolated rural areas and in Indian 
communities. His call sounded like the | 
call of Kennedy’s Peace Corps era: Ask + 
aer o a i 
what you can do for Ame } 
It's too bad the nso shut fed i 


might have heard Clinton’ s momen- ¿j 
faa A pago the aie i AA 
century with our pl to “.„one 
Talis God, niivisi, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” 

Carolyn L. Bennett is a columnist _ 
living in Orono, Maine. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


ISELIN —The New Jersey Business & 
nay Association will hold a expo 

on the utilities industry 
a he e Woodbridge Hilton beginning at 
4 p.m. (609) 393-7707. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


UNION —The Union County Econom 

ic Development Corporation ih hoida 
‘on running a busi 

internet at Kean University's Wills Hall 

beginning at 1 p.m. (908) 527-1207. 


ELIZABETH — Women for Women of 
Union County at the Municipal Building 
will hold a job workshop for women 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. (908) 232-5787. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


CRANFORD = Spend a full day at 
Union County College in Cranford and 
eal popular computer software pro- 

Register for Microsoft Windows 
By calling (006-708-7600. 


PARSIPPANY - Discover creative 
ways to attract a technologically skilled 
work force from area experts at Dialog- 
ic Corp., 1515 Rte.10, Parsippany 
beginning at 8:30 a.m..(609)-452- 
1010. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


NEWARK = Learn how to start and 
your own business with the 
‘Small Business Administration at Bell 
Atlantic Co., 540 Broad St., Vail Hall 
beginning at 9 a.m.(973)-645-2434. 


PLAINFIELD — Are you wondering how 
to sale your house quickly? Attend an 
‘open, question-answer session with 
the experts beginning at 
7p.m.(908)753-7364. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK - A free public 
seminar on estate and federal income 
tax will be held at the New Jersey Law 
Center beginning at 7 p.m.(732)-937- 
7518. 


PARSIPPANY - Learn business writing 
basics for professionals in just one day 
with Skill Path Seminars at the Holiday 
Inn, 797 Route 46 E. 1-800-873-7545. 


CAMDEN’ - Women, Minorities, and 
Veterans Prequel presented at Cam- 
den College beginning at 10 a.m.(609)- 
338-1817 ext. 3162.Union County Eco- 


nomic Development Corporation will 
hold a workshop on running a bus'ness 
on the internet at Kean University's 
Wilis Hall beginning at 1 p.m. (908) 
527-1207. 


Debugging Y2K 


CHICAGO - Some doomsayers 
predict disaster Jan. 1, 2000, if comput- 
ers around the world malfunction due to 
a problem known as “Y2K” - a pro- 
gramming flaw in which a date ending 
in zero-zero will not be recognized as 
the year 2000. Others say the situation 
is well under control. With computers 
regulating almost every aspect of our 
lives, Y2K has the potential of touch- 
ing everyone. 

The American Bar Association 
offers some suggestions to help con- 
sumers prepare for New Years Eve 
1999: 

* Keep printed copies of important 
financial records and check that they 
include accurate account numbers and 
balances. 

* Contact manufacturers for infor- 
mation on the Y2K readiness of date- 
based devices, such as home comput- 
ers, software, security systems, VCRs, 
clocks and answering machines. 


* If you have concems about any 
equipment, follow the manufacturer's 
guidelines for testing those devices. 

* Don’t delay! Elevate your Y2K 
awareness and take steps to remedy any 
problems. There are no extensions of 
the deadline. 

“I think the bottom line is to start 
by taking a look at where you might be 
at risk, and looking at how serious the 
consequences are if you have a prob- 
lem,” says Thomas J. Smedinghoff, 
chair-elect of the ABA Section of Sci- 
ence & Technology and chair of its 
Electronic Commerce Division. “If 
your VCR won't work after the tum of 
the century, that might not be the end of 
the world, so maybe you don’t have to 
lose too much sleep over that. But if 
your credit card balances are going to 
be improperly processed, that’s some- 
thing you may want to keep on top of.” 

Whether at home or business, 
determining what systems are at risk 


COBI asks black 


investors to 


WINSTON-SALEM, NC - The 
Coalition of Black Investors (COBI) 
invites African American investors 
and investment clubs to stand up 
and be counted in COBI’s First 
Black Investors Census. The Census 
aims to help black dollars communi- 
cate, collect data about holdings of 
Black investors and measure the 
black investors’ economic clout. 
Visit www.cobinvest.com to be 
counted or request a census form 
calling 1-888-411-COBI (2624). 

“Future generations of African 
Americans are counting on today’s 
black investors to build a firm finan- 
cial foundation,” said COBI Presi- 
dent Carol Davis. “The Census of 
Black Investors stresses that eco- 
nomic imperative.” 

The Black Investors Census 
kicks off during Black History 
Month and continues throughout 
COBI’s 1999 educational initia- 
tives-the Road to Prosperity Tour 
and National Investment Month. 
These programs address the racial 
wealth gap, an economic trend dis- 
cussed in the National Urban 
League's 1998 State of Black Amer- 
ica. According to the report, African 
Americans earn only 62 cents for 
every dollar earned by whites. Fur- 


be counted 


ther, the average white household 
controls $6,999 in net financial 
assets (not including homes and 
vehicles) while the average black 
household has no nest egg whatso- 
ever, Even the highest earning black 
households possess just 23 cents of 
median net financial assets for every 
dollar held by high-income white 
households. 

“That’s no way to enter the mil- 
lJennium,” said COBI President 
Carol Davis. “We urge African 
Americans to save and invest more 
aggressively.” 

“The Road to Prosperity Tour 
and National Investment Month,” 
says Ms. Davis, “encourage African 
Americans to save and invest more 
aggressively; learn about stocks, 
bonds, and mutual funds; and plan 
now for a brighter financial future.” 

The Coalition of Black 
Investors is a unique economic net- 
work that aims to increase black 
participation in the capital markets, 
enhance financial literacy, link 
African American investors and 
Promote the formation of invest- 


ment clubs. COBI’s membership 
includes individual investors, 
investment professionals, and 


investment clubs. 


TRADE YOUR ENGINE 
NOT YOUR CAR 

Expert engine diagnosis 
Cars -trucks vans 


BRIDGEWATER 
39 Finderne Avenue 
908-429-0069 


+ Engines for all models, domestics & 


port 
+ Installed by trained technicians 
Upto § yrf8 900 mile warrant 
down payment to qualified buyers 
Towing & Rental Cars 


§ YON 
on D c 
POVNS PS a 
D 

e Visa * Discover 
+ American Express 
e Master Card 

Accepted Credit Cards 


RD PROCESSI 
SERVICES 
Professional Word Proces 
Services (Deadiock/Deadline) DON'T FUSS 
LEAVE THE 
PROJECTS TO US!! 
Free a rE 20° 
Much bye 
“Calg Designing Pl ling & Pr Antin tit 
"Designing & Printing 
ers/Screamer Projects 
Call (609) 392-6500 
WAA 2 


(609) 835-0171 


r) 
tomy (per tooth) 


. ber dentu: 
+ simple extraction 


1187 Clinton Ave., Irvington 


Gerard Stratthaus, DMD. & Associates 
[Mon. 


FREE TRAINING 
IF YOU QUALIFY 
Gain required skills 
for these positions: 
+ Administrative Assis 
* Customer Represent 
* PC Technician 
* Help Desk Analyst | 
Call Today: 908: 322-3020 
WORKLIFE TRAINING 
141 South Ave, Fanwood 


For A FREE Recorded Message & Report! 


PE 


Will J. Heard, Mortgage Execu- 
tive of Investors Mutual, shows 
how to avoid “little known” mis- 
takes home buyers make costing 
them 
Report, “How To Avoid The 
Biggest Mistakes Most Home 
Buyers Make When Purchas- 
ing Their Home” is available 
without obligation. This report shares market information| 
and financial tips that most home buyers are unaware of. 
If you’re buying, selling, or refinancing a home, get andi 
read a copy of this report first. You'll be glad you did. 


Call 1-800-297-0149 ext. 3003, 24 hours 


FREE REPORT 


thousands! The Freel 


‘One Stop CI Servic 
EL aT i 


CUSTOM APPAREL 
PROMOTIONALS 


T-SHIRTS 
908-186-6688 


Place your 
Smali 
Business 
Advantage ad 

Call Kai today at 
(908) 754-3400 


Give your business the 
advantage of being visible at 
this low economical cost 


and getting them corrected is essential 
to head off Y2K problems. “Don’t wait 
until December 31, 1999, to evaluate 
your risks,” says Smedinghoff. “Find 
‘ut where your risks are and deal with 
them. The sooner the better.” For addi- 
tional Y2K resources, the ABA Legal 
Technology Resource Center offers 
links to online resources, including dis- 
cussion groups, technical, oajel, 
and legislative information, at hi 
Hw. abanet, org/tech/Itre/2000/ 
home.himi 


The pe Bar Association is 
the largest voluntary professional asso- 
ciation in the world. With more than 
400,000 members, the ABA provides 
law school accreditation, continuing 


Credit Repair: 
Self-help may be best 


WASHINGTON — No one can 
legally remove accurate and timely 
information from a credit report. Only 
time, a conscientious effort, and a per- 
sonal debt repayment plan will improve 


wi 
gee for a fee, they promise to clean 
s ina can a a a 


egal education, information about the 
law and a wide range of services to help 
lawyers and judges in their work. 


creating a new credit identity. If you fol- 
low illegal advice and commit fraud, 
you may be subject to prosecution. 

The truth is you can help yourself to 
rebuild a better credit record. Start by 
contacting your creditors as soon as you 
realize you can't make the payments. If 
you need help working out a payment 
plan and a budget, contact your local 

service. There are non- 


ree a home mortgage, 

even a job. The truth is, eve aa tae 
er, After you pay them hundreds of dol- 
lars in advance, these companies do 
nothing to improve your credit report; 
many simply vanish with your money. 


The Warning Signs 

If you decide to respond to a credit 
repair offer, beware of companies that: 

* Want you to pay for credit repair 
services before they provide any ser- 
vices. Under the Credit Repair Organi- 
ations Act, credit repair companies 
‘cannot require you to pay until they have 


what you can do-yourself-for free. 

+ Recommend that you not contact a 
credit bureau directly. 

+ Suggest that you try to invent a 
“new” credit report by applying for an 
Employee’ Identification Number 
a of using your Social Security 


. iano you to dispute all informa- 


tion in your credit report or take any 
action that sounds questionable; such as 


| flexible payments and more. 


“E It’s what you want. 


I DON’T WANT TO APPLY 
FOR A LOAN EVERYTIME 
I NEED MONEY. 


I DON’T WANT TO 
PAY INTEREST ON MONEY ~~ 
I DON’T USE. 


I DON’T WANT PAYMENTS 
THAT WILL BREAK MY BUDGET. 


No Problem. 


| Just take advantage of this great introductory 
“Tate on a home equity line of credit from 
L PNC Bank and get easy access to your money, 


may even be tax-deductible.' Call us today 
| or stop by one of our convenient offices 


CALL 1-877-PNC-FOR-ME - 


profit groups in every state that offer 
Credit guidance to consumers. These ser- 
vices are available at little or no cost. 
‘Also, check with your employer, credit 
union or housing authority for no - or 
low - cost credit counseling programs, 

In addition, you have specific rights 
under the Fair Credit Reporting Act: 

* You are entitled to a free copy of 
your credit report if you’ ve been denied 
credit, insurance or employment and ask 
for the report within 60 days of notice, or 
if you can prove that (1) you're unem- 
ployed and pian to look for a job within 
60 days, (2) you're on welfare, or (3) 
your report is inaccurate because of 
fraud. 


* If your application for credit, 
insurance or employment is denied 
because of information supplied by a 
credit bureau, the company you applied 
to must provide you with that credit 
bureau’s name, address and telephone 
number. 

* You can dispute mistakes or out- 
dated items for free. Ask the credit 
bureau for a dispute form or submit your 


dispute in writing with documentation. 


The interest 


Urban 
financial 
planning 


By Dale G. Caldwell 


Many African Americans are hav- 
ing trouble finding financial planners 
who will provide advice on setting 
financial goals, improving their credit, 
reducing their debt and increasing the 
rate of retum of 
their inves 
ments. African 
American 
financial plan- 
ners are strug- 
gling to find fi 
individuals 


r idh 
lievably, ‘these Dele Caldwell 


two groups are 
having a hard time finding each other. 

To help these two groups get 
together while helping the community, I 
have created an organization called the 
Urban Financial Planning Association 
(UFPA). 

Unfortunately, many urban resi- 
dents either do not have enough money 
to hire a financial planner or do not 
understand that every dollar invested in 
a good planner will return several dol- 
lars in income or savings. Moreover, 
many urban residents are experiencing 
severe financial problems and cannot 
hire someone to help them overcome 
these problems. 

A financial planner will help you 
develop both personal financial goals 
and a strategic plan designed to meet 
these financial goals. However, if you 
are experiencing severe financial prob- 
lems you should seek the advice of a 
credit or debt counselor. 

For more information on a financial 
planner contact Gayle Waldon of the 
UFPA at (800) 659-0650. There is no 
cost for this call. 

The only way that the African 
American community can fully benefit 
from the almost $600 billion in our 
community is for each of us to manage 
our finances responsibly. We need to 
understand that consumption without 
proper investment will guarantee finan- 
cial failure. The best way to invest prop- 
erly is with the expert advice of a per- 
sonal financial planner. 


I WANT A HOME EQUITY 
LINE OF CREDIT THAT’S RIGHT 
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CURRENT 
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i www.choosepnc.com ~m 
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troductory Annual Percentage Rate (APR) in effect e the first 6 complete billing cycles after account opening. APR ma 
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Top ten list for uncovering tax breaks | 


ROSELAND, NJ — Interested in 
you might be able to shave 
some money off your tax bill? The New 
Jersey Society of Certified Public 
Accountants (NJSCPA) offers taxpayers 
the following Top Ten list for uncover- 
ing thousands of dollars in tax breaks 
you may be able to claim on your 1998 
tax retum. 

1) YOUR CHILDREN - Beginning 
in 1998, a significant new tax break is 
available to parents: They may claim a 
child tax credit of up to $400 for each 
qualifying child under the age of 17 as of 
December 31 of the tax year. The credit 
is phased out for adjusted gross incomes 
(AGI) starting at $110,000 if married-fil- 
ing Jointly or $75,000 if single. The 
amount of the credit is reduced by $50 
for each $1,000 of AGI above the thresh- 
olds stated above. In 1999, the tax credit 
is worth up to $500. 

If you work and pay someone to 
care for your children, you may also 
qualify for a dependent care credit. This 
credit applies to child-care expenses of 
up to $2,400 for one qualifying child, or 
$4,800 for two or more qualifying chil- 
dren. The amount of the tax credit ranges 
from 20% to 30% of child-care expens- 
es, depending on (AGD). 

2) YOUR DEPENDENTS - You 
can claim a dependency exemption of 
$2,700 for each qualified dependent. 
Generally, a dependent must be a rela- 
tive or an individual who lives with you 
for the entire year as a member of your 
household and who does not file a joint 
tax return. In addition, you must provide 
more than half of a person’s total support 
during the calendar year and that person 
must have less than $2,700 of gross 
income for the year. However, the gross 
income test does not apply to a child 
under the age of 19 or a full-time student 
under age 24. The dependent must also 


be a citizen of the United States or 
his/her relative. (Be aware that phase- 
out and other rules apply). 

3) YOUR HEALTH CARE COSTS 
- If you're a business owner, you can 
deduct 45 percent of the cost of your 
health insurance premiums in 1998. In 
1999, 60 percent of the cost is 
deductible. 

Taxpayers who have incurred sig- 
nificant unreimbursed medical expenses 
can also deduct those that exceed 7.5 
percent of their adjusted gross income. 

4) YOUR CHARITABLE GIFTS - 
Whether you've made gifts of cash or 
property to qualified charitable organiza- 
tions, you can claim an itemized deduc- 
tion on your tax retum. If you gave 
appreciated capital gain property held 
for more than one year, you may gener- 
ally deduct the current fair market value 
of the property at the time of the gift, 
limited to 30 percent of your AGI. 

5) YOUR HOME- Home owner- 
ship may also open the door to tax 
deductions. Mortgage interest and real 
estate and property taxes are all 
deductible, 

6) COLLEGE EXPENSES - Two 
new credits against federal income taxes 
are now available. The first is the Hope 
credit worth up to $1,500 a year (100 
percent of the first $1,000 of educational 
expenses and 50 percent of the next 
$1,000). It may be claimed to defray the 
costs of the first two years of tuition and 
fees for you, your spouse, or your depen- 
dent, enrolled in a degree program at a 
college or vocational school. 

As an alternative to the Hope credit, 
you may elect the Lifetime Learning 
Credit. This credit is equal to 20 percent 
of the first $5,000 of qualifying expens- 
es paid after June 30, 1998, up to a max- 
imum of $1,000 per family. A qualifying 
student is not required to be in a degreed 


< <j 


Talk about 
the loan of 
the century... 


m i 
A Great Introductory Rate Good to the 


Year 2000! Below Prime After That. 
Introducing The Millennium 
Home Equity Credit Line. 


program. 

Be aware that both credits phase out 
for couples filing jointly with AGIs 
between $80,000 and $100,000 and for 
singles with AGIs between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

7) INTEREST COSTS - While con- 
sumer interest on items like credit card 
debt is not deductible, you can deduct 
three other forms of interest: interest on 
up to $1 million of home 
loans; interest on up to $100,000 of 
home equity loans, and for 1998, up to 
$1,000 in interest on student loans. The 
amount increases to $1,500 in 1999. The 
student loan interest deduction, new for 
1998, applies to the first 60 months in 
which interest payments are required 
and is subject to phase-out rules. 

8) UNPAID LOANS - When you 
lend money to friends or family and 
you’re not repaid, you can recover part 
of the bad debt through a tax deduction. 
‘These are typically considered non-busi- 
ness bad debts and are on 
Schedule D of your tax retum as a short- 
term capital loss. You can deduct this 
from other capital gains if any, and 
$3,000 of other income. Any balance is 
deductible as a capital loss carryover in 
future 


years. 
9) _ BUSINESS-RELATED 
MEALS AND ENTERT/ - 
Dine out for business reasons, bring 
along your spouse and that of your client 
or customer if there is a clear business 
purpose, and you may be entitled to a tax 
deduction, provided you conducted busi- 
ness immediately prior to or after the 
meal. Such unreimbursed business 
entertainment and meal expenses are 
considered miscellaneous expenses. 

10) TAX HELP - Fees paid to tax 
advisors and also fall into the 
category of miscellaneous itemized 


expenses. 
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1, 2000 
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1/2% BELOW PRIME RATE 
THEREAFTER FOR THE 
LIFE OF THE LOAN 


If you've been waiting for a home equity credit line that’s really 
affordable, both during and after its introductory rate, wait no 
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We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 
hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 
can make a race stand unless it has strength in its \ 
own foundation; that races like individuals must | 
stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 
they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 


respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 


City NEWS...helping (QiVA ANG Nea 
to bring us together 


Yes! | want to subscribe to City News to become more informed 
lon the issues and achievements of black people. Enclosed is 
Become informed about issues, ki Ata He ape Aen 
concerns and achievements weekly. | address 

City News stands as an i City, State, Zip. 
sensible and motivational voice of, a 


1 yr-$39 _ 2 yrs-$70 __3 yrs-$90__4yrs-$108_Syrs-$125 
for and by black and urban Make check payable to: City News,PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
communities in New Jersey. 


For more information call (908) 754-3400 


hee 


longer. The Millennium Home Equity Credit Line is here, right now, 
at Broad National Bank. 


Take advantage of a super low introductory rate that’s guaranteed 
not for just six months or a year, but until the coming of the 21st 
Century. Then enjoy a below-prime rate for as long as you have 
your loan. There’s never been a better time to pay off higher rate 
credit cards or your existing home equity credit line. 


Get ready cash for any major expense or emergency, or even refi- 
nance your first mortgage with no application fee and no points. 
You'll gain total financial freedom along with important tax advantages.” 


The Millennium Home Equity Credit Line from Broad National Bank. 
It’s the loan of the century! For complete details and an application, 
visit your nearest BNB office or call 1-800-906-CASH today. 


| Percentage Rate will be 50 Prime with automatic payments. APR’s shown as of date 


m a Broad Nation 


P 
nal Bank checking account; if automatic payments are not 
is only. A $275 te fee will apply for accounts closed 


from $5,000 to $500,000 for owner- 
jortgage recording fees collected at closing. 


BROAD NATIONAL BANK 


We speak your language 


16 OFFICES SERVING ESSEX, BERGEN, UNION, HUDSON & MIDDLESEX COUNTIES 
NEWARK: Broad St., Chestnut St. & Wheeler Point Rd., 243 Chestnut St., 
F 466 Bloomfield Ave., 745 Broad St. 


+ ELIZABETH: 826 Elizabeth Ave., 1000 S. Eimora Ave. 
al Ave. e KEARNY: 180 Schuyler Ave. 
LIVINGSTON: 30 W. Mount Pleasant Ave. MILLBURN: 225 Millburn Ave. 

NO. ARLINGTON: 6: Rd. + PERTH AMBOY: Convery Plaza, Rt. 35 

Visit our Internet site at http: /www.broad-national-bank.com 
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McDonald’s» Presents 


Glory Days 


Inspiring Moments in Black History 


PAA cl ag 


“The Flying Ace” Sets The Stage For 
African-American Film Stars. 
Jr LIR Ti ese ace Mee 


of the summer is “The Flying Ac 
This feature film, with its all-Black 


mystery thriller ever produced 
It would pave the way for future 
African-American film stars. 


Celebrate Black History with a is alge 
free new Glory Days Booklet. bi m His 


Only at participating McDonald’ss. 
While supplies last. 
did somebody EMA 


February 10 - February 16, 1999 


HeartBeat 


City News 7 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


TEANECK — Holy Name 
Hospital will hold a CPR course 
for children and infants at the hos- 
pital’s. main conference room 
begonig at 6 p.m. (201) 833- 


hed — Montclair State 
University’s Center for Continuing 
Education will offer two allied 
health care programs. Call (973) 
655-4333 for time and location to 
register. 


Torricelli seeks 
effective lead 
poisoning 
screening for kids 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Robert. 
G. Torricelli (D-NJ) today expressed 
alarm about the results of; new General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report 
released by Rep. Henry Waxman 
which shows that Medicaid and other 
federal health programs have failed to 
adequately test low-income children 
for lead poisoning. At least 650,000 
children are likely to have dangerous 
levels of lead in their blood, yet only 
about a third 
of those are 
undergoing 
lead testing. 

Torricelli 
announced 
that he would 


e a 
Poisoning 
Protection 


pet” protect: Sen, Robert Torricelli 


orein highest risk for lead 
poisoning by providing screening and 
follow-up treatment through Medicaid, 
the Women, Infants and Children 
Program (WIC), and Head Start. The 
bill has been endorsed by both the 
Alliance to End Childhood Lead 


“This report documents the dra- 
matic need for federal action to protect 
low-income children from the tragic 
debilitating effects of lead poisoning. 

ly, there is an a A for law- 
to help ent this disease 
j s robbing children of their future,” 
Torricelli said. 

The legislators also sent a letter to 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Donna E. Shalala urging her to require 
the health Care Financing Administra- 
tion to require states to report on the 
number of children they screen for 
lead. 


Young children are at the greatest 
risk for lead poisoning because their 
nervous systems are developing. Low- 
income children are the most likely to 
suffer from it because they often live in 
older housing with deteriorating lead 
paint. Typical effects of lead poisoning 
include learning disabilities, reduced 
attention span, impaired hearing, and 
behavior problems. Since 1992, federal 
regulations have required that all 
Medicaid children under the age of two 
be screened for elevated blood levels, 
but the GAO report found that 82% of 
Medicaid children are not screened. 

‘The bill also sets a minimum num- 
ber of lead screenings that a state must 
perform and establishes penalties for 
failure. By 2004, states will be required 
to screen at least 90% of Medicaid chil- 
dren under age 2. Any health-care 
provider that signs a state Medicaid 
contract will be required to agree in 
that contract to comply with the screer 
ing requirements & provide follies: 
services to children who test positive 

In order to expand the safety net of 
screenings, Torricelli’s legislation will 
require parents enrolling their child in 
WIC or Early Start-the Head Start pro- 
‘gram responsible for children ages zero 
to three-to provide proof of screening. 
Early Start and WIC will be authorized 
to perform the screenings. The bill will 
also expand the types of information 
that states have to report to HHS on 
lead screening. Medicaid will also be 
able to provide coverage for after-care 
services for children who test positive. 

“Families across this country have 
been confounded by their children's 
inability to perform in school, unusual- 
ly low IQ levels, and mounting behav- 
ior problems-problems that stem from 
the child’s exposure to lead,” said 
Torricelli. “The time for asking polite- 
ly has passed—Congress must now 
require states to help ‘Parents get to the 
root of this problem.” 


Blacks should participate in clinical trials 


By Nathaniel H. Murdock, M.D. 


WASHINGTON — The 156 medi- 
cines being tested for diseases affecting 
African Americans provide good news 
for all black families. Even better is that 
pharmaceutical companies are attempt- 
ing to recruit more minorities to partici- 
pate in clinical trials of new medicines. 
The not-so-good news is that African 
Americans, possibly as an understand- 
able legacy of the notorious Tuskegee 
experiments, are not rushing to sign up. 
People respond differently to med- 
ication in various ways, and some of 
these differences are due in part to genet- 
ic makeup and ethnicity. So, unless 
African Americans are well represented 
in the clinical trials of new medicines, 
their illnesses will be treated with medi- 


cines proven safe and effective only 
among white patients, Medicine tested 
on people of one race may not be as 
effective when taken by another race. To 
ensure medicines will be effective when 
administered to black patients, it’s 
important for African Americans to pat- 
ticipate in clinical trials. 

What are clinical trials’? 

Before a prescription medicine is 
approved by the Food and Drug 
‘Administration, the company that wants 
to market the drug has to prove that it's 
safe and effective. This involves trials in 
a total of between 1,000 and 3,000 
human volunteers. 

Before the medicine is tried on 
humans, it has already been tested for 
safety in the laboratory. Patients who are 
accepted for a clinical trial are informed 


of the risks associated with taking any 
experimental medicine, and are required 
to sign an informed:consent document. 
This document outlines the patient's 
rights and responsibilities, as well as the 
obligations the sponsor of the trial has to 
‘the patient, 
“The potential benefits of participat- 
ing in.a clinical trial are great. Patients 
are closely pionitored, usually by the 
sponsoring facility’s best physicians. In 
addition to receiving the best care, cli 
cal trial patients get an opportunity to 
receive medicines before they are avail- 
able tothe general public- medicines that 
could potentially save or improve their 
ives. 


OF course, not every patient who 
centersya clinical trial will actually be 
given ihe newmedicne being studied. In 


Meat supply remains 
unsafe in the U.S. 


WASHINGTON — Doctors from 
the Physicians Committee for 
Responsible Medicine (PCRM) criti- 
cized the report released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that claims 
the USDA’s one-year-old Hazard 
Analysis and Critical Control Point 
(HACCP) system has reduced the 
incidence of salmonella in some beef 
and poultry 

The meat supply remains unsafe, 
the physicians say. For starters, a large 
incidence of salmonella, E. coli, 
campylobacter, and other foodborne 
pathogens persists in meats. A 1996 
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Food Safety Inspection Service base- 
line survey of 1,297 chickens found 
salmonella on 20 percent and E. coli 
on 88 percent. In a study scientists 
believe is representative of the current 
situation in the U. S., up to 90 percent 
of poultry samples were eonamingles 
with campylobacter, wl 

Pe for gation ibn 
including between 200 and: 1,000 
deaths. A 1998 study published by 
Consumer Reports found 71 percent 
of store-bought chickens in the U.S. 
were contaminated with harmful bac- 
teria. 


“The analogy that comes to mind 
is: “Clean” tobacco isn’t safe and 
‘clean’ meat:isn’t safe either,” says 
PCRM President Neal D. Barnard, 
M.D. “And weçan’t forget the fat and 
cholesterol; in» beef and chicken. 
‘Americans are more out of shape than 
ever, Heart disease, prostate cancer, 
diabetes, hypertension, obesity, and 
many other conditions are, to a great 
extent, attributable to meat consump- 
tion. We should not pretend that more 
advanced inspections will magically 
solye the many health problems the 
animal agriculture industry causes.” 


most trials, there is a “control group” that 
takes either a placebo (a pill with no 
ive ingredient) or the standard medi- 
cine currently used for the condition 
under study. However, if the new medi- 
cine proves clearly beneficial and effec- 
tive among those actually testing the 


stop the trial and offer the new medicine 
to the control group, too. 

For African Americans, there is 
another benefit to participating in clini- 
cal trials: helping to assure that the med- 
icines African Americans take have been 
studied for their effects in minority 


new medicine, researchers will often patients as well as majority patients. 
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African American 
Breast Cancer Survivors 


The Cancer Institute of New Jersey sponsors free 
monthly breast cancer screening. We are seeking 
African American breast cancer survivors to teach 
other African American women ways to detect 
breast cancer at early stages. 

i The program is offered on the second Tuesday of 
i each month at Robert Wood Johnson University 
a 
| 


Hospital and Medical School in New Brunswick. 
Volunteers receive free training and $15 per 
session. Please call Tiffany Kunz at (732) 235- 
6048 for more information. 


The Cancer 
Paete of 
N ew Jersey 
i 195 Little Albany Street, New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
i General Information (732) 235-CINJ 
i x z be 


Affordable 


coverage 
for your 

Children 

that works 
as hard 


health 


as you. 


Peace of Mind. That's what hard-working families like these 
get with NJ KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health coverage for 
New Jersey's uninsured children. Based on your income, you may 
have to pay no monthly premium, or as little as $15 a month 
(plus a small co-pay for some services), regardless of how many 
children you have in 


rom among 
the top healthcare 
providers, so your 
doctor could already 
be a part of the 
NJ KidCare network. 


Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 


IF you or anyone you know has uninsured children ages 
18 or younger who could benefit from this program, please call: 


1-800-701-0710 


Multilingual operators available + TTY 1-800-701-0720 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 
Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more. 


NU KdCore is o progrom of he New Jersey Department of Human Services 
ristine Todd Whitman, Governor 


Billboard 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


NEW YORK — Kodak presents 
Sesame Street Live at The Theater at 
Madison Square Garden beginning at 
10:30 a.m. (212) 465-6360 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents The Dorseys in concert 
beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


RARITAN — Raritan Valley Communi- 
ty College presents an art exhibit of 
contemporary society through wide 
range of color at the school's art 
gallery beginning at 6 p.m. (908) 218- 
8876. 


ELIZABETH — Union County Division 
of Cultural and Heritage affairs pre- 
sents pianist Irene Alster at the Eliza- 
beth Public Library. Call (908) 354- 
6060 for time. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


PURCHASE, NY — The Neuberger 
Museum of Art presents a film series of 
African American filmmakers featuring 
the Julie Dash film Daughter's of the 
Dust beginning at 7 p.m. (914) 251- 
6100. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


PLAINFIELD — The Union County 
Division of Cultural and Heritage 
Affairs and the Open Space Theater 
Company presents the play And the 
World Goes Round at Crescent 
Avenue Presbyterian Church begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. (908) 226-0082. 


NEW BRUNSWICK —The State The- 
ater presents the South African musi- 
cal troupe Ladysmith Black Mambazo 
beginning 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
stor presents the eward:winlng musk- 

Joe's Cafe beginning at 8 
ne m. (732) 247-4005. 


NEWARK — Newark Symphony Hall 
and N.I.A. presents The Whispers and 
Rachell Farrell beginning at 8 p.m. 
(973) 643-4550. 


NEW YORK — The Knickerbocker Bar 
and Grill presents pianist John Bunch. 
Call (212) 228-8490 for time. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jer- 
sey Theater Group presents the play 
The Sea Gull at the George Street 
Playhouse presents. Call (973) 593- 
0189 for time. 


‘SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Rutgers 

Arts Center and Theater Company 

presents the play Richard II at the New 

Theater beginning at 2 p.m. (732) 932- 
51, 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Perform- 
ing Arts Center (NJPAC) presents the 
play Things Fall Apart beginning at 
2:30 p.m. 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


MADISON — The Playwrights Theater 
of New Jersey the play The Quarrel 
beginning at 8 p.m. (973) 514-1787. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


METUCHEN — The Forum Theater 
Company presents the musical Off the 
Hook. Call (732) 548-4670 for time. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra presents violinist 
Miho Saegusa. Call 1-800-Allegro for 
time and location 


UNION — The Union County Division 
of Cultural and Heritage Affairs pre- 
sents the play Playing for Time at Kean 
University’s Wilkins Theater beginning 
at 8 p.m. (908) 527-2337. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


MAPLEWOOD — Mostly Music pre- 
sents violinist Ani Kavafian and cello 
player Carter Brey at Morrow Memori- 
al Methodist Church beginning at 3:30 
p.m. (973) 762-8486. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Rutgers 
Arts Center presents a young's people 
concert featuring conductor Richard 
Auldon Clark at the State Theater 
beginning at 3 p.m. (732) 932-7511 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


ELIZABETH — The Union County 
Division of Cultural and Heritage 
Affairs presents the film The Joe Louis 
Story et the Elzabetn Pubie Library 
beginning at 10 a.m. (908) 354-6060. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents the international musical 

nos Aires beginning at 8 
p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


BROOKLYN, NY — The Brooklyn 
‘Academy (BAM) presents the opera 
production of Les Arts Florissants at 
the BAM Opera House beginning at 
7:30 p.m. (718) 636-4106. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents legendary country singer 
Kenny Rogers beginning at 8 p.m. 
(732) 246-7469, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 


ater presents The Dorseys in concert 
beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


African art comes 
to William Paterson 


Ben Shahn Galleries Features Exhibit On African American Life In The 
19th Century. A special exhibit, “Thomas Waterman Wood - Images of 
African Americans in the Civil War Era,” will be on display at Ben 
Shahn Galleries at William Paterson University in Wayne. The exhibit 
features photographic reproductions of original works like the head of 
a Queen Mother pictured above. Wood is best known for his paintings 
of everyday life in the 19th century and works depicting African Amer- 
icans during the Civil War era. The exhibit includes reproductions from 
the collections of the T.W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier, Vt., the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, The National Museum of American Art (Smith- 
sonian Institution), and The Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. The show, 
held during February to commemorate African American Heritage 
Month, is organized by Nancy Einreinhofer, director of the Ben Shahn 
Galleries, and Jane Haw, art curator at the Paterson Free Public 
Library. 
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COMING FEBRUARY 12 TO A PLANET NEAR YOU. 


Academy Award-winner Sidney : 


Poitier returns to Television F 


Will Cleamons (SIDNEY POITI- 
ER) is a successful former teacher tumed 
businessman who once lived in the 
Brooklyn: projects but now lives the 
“good life” in Manhattan. For Will, busi- 
ness is first and foremost and he is hard 
at work trying to persuade his partners to 
invest in a new venture he believes to be 
the biggest of his career. Will is counting 
on his right-hand man, Joe Sherman 
(ROBERT HOOKS), to help convince 

the other partners that his investment 
ida could be the opportunity of a life- 


"On the otf end of the social spec- 
trum is Nicole Turner (SYDNEY 
TAMIIA POITIER), an 18-year-old 
high school dropout who works part- 
time at a local fast food restaurant and 
spends the rest of her time with her girl- 
friends at the Eden Projects in Brooklyn. 
They all have big dreams of leaving 
Eden for a better life but don’t know the 


robbery leaves her 
(EUGENE A. CLARK) and another 
worker shot dead before her eyes. Dev- 
astated by what she has witnessed, 
Nicole is left shaken and out of work. 

In the aftermath of the killings, Will, 
who first helped Freddy start his busi- 
ness, visits the restaurant in the neigh- 
borhood he left behind to console the 
family. Nicole is there to give a state- 
ment to the police and recognizes Will as 
her former teacher. At Freddy's funeral 
Will delivers an eloquent eulogy which 
touches Nicole. After trying unsuccess- 
fully to land another job, Nicole decides 
to look for Will seeing him as the key to 
her future. She wants to learn and thinks 
he can teach her. Will, however, doesn’t 
want to take on such responsibility. 

‘After retuming to the life he built for 
himself, Will gets back to business and is 
meeting with Joe when the discussion 
tums to ethics and morals. Joe is con- 
cerned that Will seems to have forgotten 
his past and now displays a callous atti- 
tude about what it takes to get ahead. In 


If you’ve had 


H WME 


NO LIMITS 


Legendary actor Sidney Potier. ‘stars along side his daughter Sydney: y 


Tamiia Poitier in “Free of Eden’ 

the midst of the conversation, Nicole 
arrives at Will’s office unannounced, and 
asks for help. Joe convinces Will to tutor 
Nicole, saying he'll help close the mega 
deal. Will and Nicole begin their lessons 
and as the months go by, there is a 
change in Nicole and her relationships to 
her mother and her friends. She is stu- 
dious and serious about her work and 
soon knows she will be able to move 
ahead with her life. 

As Nicole’s inquisitiveness grows 
she wants to know more about the elu- 
sive Will and his past. She learns that his 
ex-wife, Desiree (PHYLICIA 
RASHAD) is in prison for murdering 
her abusive second husband. Nicole does 


When Will leams that Nisole has 
contacted Desiree he is angry that she! 4 


has meddled in his personal life and 
brought up a past he has tried to forget, 
After struggling with the idea to visit 
Desiree, Will eventually makes the diffi- 
cult trip to jail to confront the woman 


T 


who has always held a place in his heart. . 


The reunion between the two prompt 


sparks that Will and Desiree thought 


would never ignite again. 

Before Nicole can move on with her 
life, she has one more thing to do: She 
bravely agrees to testify in court and 
identifies Freddy’s murderer. With Will's 
encouragement, Nicole’s academic suc- 
cess reaches levels she never dreamed 


$ 


8 
her research, and tracks down Desiree. possible as she leaves the Eden projects» 
After visiting her in prison, Nicole finds behind and heads to college, And for ` 
a lawyer who offers to help get a new Will, his relationship with Nicole’ frees 


Sometimes _ 

all it takes is a dream 
and the right person | 
to tell it to. 


trial for Desiree on the basis of self- 
defense as a battered woman. 


getting a small 
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him of the demons that have haunted -`t 


him for years. 


Growth Loans 


Term Loans 


Commercial 
Mortgages 


Government 
Guaranteed 
Loans 


At Fleet, we’ 


come true. For 


n yand affordable 
‘Through flexible lending products and partnerships with community- 
based organizations, we offer a variety of opportunities designed to help 
your business succeed. So if you've got a dream about owning or 


enhancing your small business, come tell it to us. We're in the business of 


(4-800-225-5353) or visit your local Fleet branch. 


I Eleet 


Ready When You Are 


call 1-800-CALL-FLEET 


Faith Based 
Organization 
Loans 


reserved. Equal Housing Lender: 


Member FDIC. Fleet and Ready When You Are are registered marks of Fleet Financial Group, Inc. ©1999 Fleet Financial Group, Inc. All rights 


City News 9 


February 10 - February 16, 1999 


Presenting the 1999 NAACP Image Award nominations 


Select your choice of winner in the following categories. Image Awards takes aes on February 13 &14. Air date is set for March 4 on FOX tentatively 
Movie/Mini- 


L MOTION PICTURES 9. Outstanding Actress in a Comedy Series Actor in a Television 
$ Motion Picture BRANDY “Moesha” 5 
“BELOVED” HOLLY ROBINSON-PEETE “For Your Love” BLAIR UNDERWOOD “Mama Flora's Family” 
“DOWN IN THE DELTA” PAM GRIER “Line's” CHARLES M WHITFIELD “The Temptations” 
“ENEMY OF THE STATE” TIA & TAMERA MOWRY “Sister, Sister” DON CHEADLE “The Rat Pack” 
“HE GOT GAME” VIVICA A. FOX “Getting Personal” LAURENCE FISHBURNE “Always Outnumbered” 
“HOW STELLA GOT HER GROOVE BACK” LEON “The Temptations” 
10. Outstanding Supporting Actor in a Comedy Series 
2. Outstanding Actor in a Motion Picture ALFONSO RIBEIRO “In The House” 19, Outstanding Actress in a Television Movie/Mini- 
CHRIS TUCKER “Rush Hour” CEDRIC “THE Series/Dramatic Special 
DANNY GLOVER “Beloved” ENTERTAINER” “The Steve Harvey Show” | CICELY TYSON “Mama Flora's Family” 
DENZEL WASHINGTON “He Got Game” DAVID ALAN GRIER “Damon” HALLE BERRY “Oprah Winfrey Presents: 
SAMUEL L. JACKSON “The Negotiator” DOUG E. DOUG “Cosby” The Wedding” 
“Enemy Of The State” MICHAEL BOATMAN “Spin City” LYNN WHITFIELD “Oprah Winfrey Presents: 
The Wedding” 
3. Outstanding Actress in a Motion Picture 11. Outstanding Supporting Actress in a eee Series QUEEN LATIFAH “Mama Flora's Family” 
ALFRE WOODARD “Down in The Delta” COUNTESS VAUGHN joesha” VANESSA BELL GALLOWAY "The Temptations” 
ANGELA BASSETT “How Stella Got Her JACKEE HARRY pe Sister” 
Groove Back” SHERYL LEE RALPH “Moesha” 20. Outstanding Daytime Drama Series 
HÁLLE BERRY “Bulworth” T'KEYAH “CRYSTAL” KEYMAH “Cosby” “ANOTHER WORLD” 
OPRAH WINFREY “Beloved” WHOOPI GOLDBERG “The Nanny” “AS THE WORLD TURNS” 
REGINA KING “Enemy Of The State” “GENERAL HOSPITAL” 
12. Outstanding Drama Series “SUNSET BEACH” 
4. Outstanding Supporting Actor in a Motion Picture “ALLY McBEAL” “ER” “THE YOUNG AND THE RESTLESS” 
ANDREBRAUGHER “City Of Angels” “HOMICIDE LAW & ORDER” 
CHRIS ROCK “Lethal Weapon 4” “TOUCHED BY AN ANGEL” 21. Outstanding Actor in a Daytime Drama Series 
CUBA GOODING, JR. “What Dreams May Come” JOSEPH C. PHILLIPS “General Hospital” 
DON CHEADLE “Bulworth’ 13. Outstanding Actor in a Drama Series KRISTOFF ST. JOHN “The Young and The Restless” 
MORGAN FREEMAN “Deep Impact” ANDREBRAUGHER “Homicide” NATHAN PURDEE “One Life To Live” 
ERIQ LA SALLE “ER” SHEMAR MOORE “The Young and The Restless” 
5. Outstanding Supporting Actress in a Motion Picture ROCKY CARROLL “Chicago Hope” USHER* “The Bold & The Beautiful” 
BEAH RICHARDS “Beloved” STEVE HARRIS “The Practice” 
KIMBERLY ELISE “Beloved” YAPHET KOTTO “Homicide” 22. Outstanding Actress in a Daytime Drama Series 
(QUEEN LATIFAH “Living Out Loud” AMELIA MARSHALL “All My Children” 
IE NEWTON “Beloved” 14, Outstanding Actress in a Drama Series LONETTE McKEE “As The World Turns” 
WHOOPI GOLDBER “How Stella Got Her DELLA REESE “Touched By An Angel” MICHELLE THOMAS “The Young and The Restless” 
Groove Back” LORRAINE TOUSSAINT “Any Day Now” TONYA LEE WILLIAMS “The Young and The Restless” 
RITA MORENO “Oz” VICTORIA ROWELL “The Young and The Restless’ 
IL. YOUTH ACTOR / ACTRESS S.EPATHA MERKERSON “Law & Order” 
6. Outstanding Youth Actor/Actress VICTORIA ROWELL “Diagnosis Mnnter” 23. Outstanding Variety Series/Special 
JUENEE SMOLETT “Cosby” Err SHOWTIME ATT AT THE APOLLO” 
KYLA PRATT “Dr. Doolittle” 15. Outstanding Supporting Actor in a Drama Series “JANET: THE VELVET ROPE” 
MICHEAL J. PAGAN “How Stella Got Her Groove CHARLES S. DUTTON “02” “SAVION GLOVER-STOMP, SLIDE & SWING” 
Back” CLARK JOHNSON “Homicidet” “SINBAD'S SUMMER JAM 4” 
‘TAHJ MOWRY “Smart Guy” GIANCARLO ESPOSITO “Homicide” “THE CHRIS ROCK SHOW" 
ZELDA HARRIS “He Got Game” JAMES McDANIEL “NYPD Blue” 
OSSIE DAVIS “Promised Land” 24, Outstanding Performance in a Variety Series/Special 
ARETHA FRANKLIN “The 40th Annual Grammy 
I. TELEVISION 16. Outstanding Supporting ee in a Drama Series Awards” 
7. Outstanding Comedy Series GLORIA REUBEN CHRIS ROCK “The Chris Rock Show” 
“COSBY” JENNIFER HOLLIDAY* F, McBeal” JANET JACKSON “Janet: The Velvet Rope” 
“MOESHA” LISA NICOLE CARSON “Ally McBeal” MCAREY & 
“SISTER, SISTER” RUBY DEE* “Promised Land” W HOUSTON “When You Believe: Music 
“THE JAMIE FOXX SHOW” TONI LEWIS “Homicide: Life On The Street” Inspired By the Prince of Egypt” 
“THE STEVE HARVEY SHOW” PATTI LaBELLE “LaBelle Live! One Night Only!” 
; 17. Outstanding Television Movie/Mini-SeriesDramatic 
8. Outstanding Actor in a Comedy Series ial 25. Outstanding News, Talk or Information Series 
DLL. HUGHLEY “The Hughleys” “ALWAYS OUTNUMBERED” “20/20: Beautiful Black Woman” 
ISAAC HAYES “South Park” “MAMA FLORA’S FAMILY” “BET TONIGHT WITH TAVIS SMILEY: Is Slavery 
JAMIE FOXX “The Jamie Foxx Show” “OPRAH WINFREY PRESENTS: THE WEDDING” Funny?” 
ROBERT GUILLAUME “Sports Night” “RUBY BRIDGES” “DATELINE NBC: Crime & Punishment” 
STEVE HARVEY “The Steve Harvey Show” “THE TEMPTATIONS” “THE CHARLIE ROSE SHOW: Toni Morrison” 
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So at Burger King we pledge our ongoing support to the community throughout the 
entire year, with youth programs like BK Academies, by sponsoring endeavors like the unique and 
thrilling UniverSoul Circus and with employment and franchise opportunities in our restaurants. 


BURGER 


KING Burser King Corporation commemorates Black History Month all year long. 


: As it happens, Black History Month was once 
even shorter. It was first established as Black History 
Week by a renowned African American educator in 1929 


r But even a month isn't enough time to celebrate 


the centuries of the African American community's rich and triumphant heritage. 


“THE OPRAH WINFREY SHOW: Beloved Dinner With 


26. Outstanding News, Talk or Information Special 
“4 LITTLE GIRLS” 

“AFRICANS IN AMERICA” 

“BIOGRAPHY: Nat King Cole - Loved In Return” 
“INTIMATE PORTRAITS: Patti LaBelle” 
“MOTOWN 40: THE MUSIC IS FOREVER” 


27. Outstanding Youth or Children’s Series/Special 


“ALL THAT” “KENAN & KEL” 
“READING RAINBOW” “SESAME STREET” 
“TEEN SUMMIT” 

28. Outstanding Performance in a Youth or Children’s 
BILL BELLAMY “Cousin Skeeter” 
KENAN & KEL “Kenan & Kel” 
KIRK FRANKLIN “One Day” 

& GOD'S PROPERTY 

LEVAR BURTON “Reading Rainbow” 
LORETTA DEVINE “One Day” 

V. RECORDING 

32. Outstanding New Artist 

BIG PUNISHER LAURYN HILL 

MYA TATYANA ALI 
TRIN-I-TEE 5:7 


33. Outstanding Male Artist 


BRIAN McKNIGHT KENNY LATTIMORE. 


KIRK FRANKLIN LUTHER VANDROSS 
MAXWELL 

34. Outstanding Female Artist 

ARETHA FRANKLIN BRANDY 
LAURYN HILL PATTI LaBELLE 
WHITNEY HOUSTON 

35. Outstanding Duo or Group 

BOYZ II MEN “1 Will Get There” 
BRANDY & MONICA “The Boy Is Mine” 
KCI&JOJO “All My Life” 
‘THE TEMPTATIONS “Phoenix Rising” 


WHITNEY HOUSTON 
& MARIAH CAREY 


“When You Believe” 


36. Outstanding Rap Artist 


BUSTA RHYMES JAY-Z 
MISSY ELLIOTT WILL SMITH 
WYCLEF JEAN 


37. Outstanding Jazz Artist 

CARMEN McRAEHERBIE HANCOCK 
LENA HORNE 

WILL DOWNING & GERALD ALBRIGHT 


38. Outstanding Gospel Artist 

CE CE WINANS FRED HAMMOND 
KIRK FRANKLIN SHIRLEY CAESAR 
YOLANDA ADAMS 


39. Outstanding Music Video 


| “A ROSE IS STILL A ROSE” 


Aretha Franklin (Directed by Lauryn Hill) 


“ARE YOU THAT SOMEBODY” Aaliyah (Directed by Mark Gerard) 

“JUST THE TWO OF US” Will Smith (Directed by Bob Giraldi) 

“THE BOY IS MINE” Brandy & Monica (Directed by Joseph 
Khan) 

“WHEN YOU BELIEVE” W Houston & MCarey (Directed by Phil 
Joanou) 


©1999 Burger 


Burger 


Halves logo. 


40. Outstanding Song 

“A ROSE IS STILL A ROSE” 
“ALL MY LIFE” Songwriters: Jo Jo Hailey, Rory Bennett(Artist: K-Ci & Jo Jo) 
“DOO WOP (THAT THING)” Songwriter: Lauryn Hill(Artist: Lauryn Hill) 


Songwriter: Lauryn Hill(Artist: Aretha Franklin) 


“LEAN ON ME” Songwriter: Kirk Franklin (Artist: Kirk Franklin) 

“WHEN YOU BELIEVE” Songwriter: Stephen Schwartz(Artist: Whitney Hous 
ton & Mariah Carey) 

41. Outstanding Album 

“eis” Mariah Carey 

“MY LOVE IS YOUR LOVE” Whitney Houston 

“NEVER SAY NEVER” Brandy 

“THE MISEDUCATION OF LAURYN HILL” Lauryn Hill 

“THE NU NATION PROJECT” Kirk Franklin 


You get all this for just 


s6 5: 


Maryland-style Crab 
Feast and Bull Roast 
Endless flow of steamed Maryland 

hard shell crabs 


+ Open pit BBQ beef, smoked turkey 
breast & hot dogs 

+ Corn on the cob, assorted side 
dishes and dessert 

+ All the beer, wine and soda you 
can drink! 


Island Beach Par 


Caribbean steel band 
+ DJ's, games and prizes 
+ Swimming, beach and lifeguards 
+ Changing facilities and pavilions 
+ Basketball, volleyball and horseshoes 


Call Safety Tours at 


800-233-7584 


Cry News 10 


Religion 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


PLAINFIELD — House of Prayer 
Church of God in Christ will present 
Soul Singers Night Out, a 


You are greater than you realize 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“Our misfortunes are never out of 
proportion to our capacity to bear 
them.” 


—Yoruba proverb 


“Character is like a tea bag, the 
hotter the water, the richer the flavor.” 


beginning at 6 p.m. (908) 755-3058. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


NEWARK — Unique Productions 
presents the 5th Annual Gospel 
Fest featuring The Mighty Royal 
Travelers and The Gospel Extremes 
at St Luke's AME Church beginning 
at 3 p.m. (973) 622-0639. 


MONTCLAIR — Immaculate 
Catholic Church will hold youth 
prayer services beginning at 5 p.m. 
(973) 509-1111 


saying 


We are stronger, more resilient and 
powerful than we realize. Often it takes 
a crisis to bring out our best and 
demonstrate our resourcefulness and 
creativity. I am not one who subscribes 
to the concept of an anthropomorphic 
capricious god sitting on a throne in 
space devising ways to vex us, zap us 
or trip us up. Nor do I believe in a devil 
who is always attempting to beguile, 
entrap and snare us. Sometimes things 
happen that are beyond our direct con- 
trol. That doesn t mean God caused it! 

Most of the time our lives are what 


Economic Salvation- 


A Leap of 


By Sherrie M. Keys 


As churches embark upon the 
new millennium, a “kingdom para- 
digm” movement is being embraced 
in pulpits nationwide. It is a paradigm 
promoting the belief that economic 
independence and success stand at 
the forefront of Black America’s col- 
lective future. 

In an area of Los Angeles where 
the news is dominated by drugs, 
gangs, violence and poverty, Bishop 
Charles E. Blake and the West Ange- 
les Church of God in Christ have cap- 
tured the essence of this paradigm. 
They are propelling a shift in 21st 
century thinking, demonstrating that 
inner city ministries are no longer 
confined to storefront images. They 
have become bold, innovative com- 
munity anchors destined to shape and 
influence an evolving urban econo- 


ny. 

According to Blake, the church 
cannot afford to be silent on issues 
that confront and threaten the inner 
city. Spokespersons are needed who 
can intelligently articulate the 
church's position without fear or 
intimidation, West Angeles Church 
of God in Christ is at the center of an 
aggressive, innovative wave in min- 
istry, emphasizing economic salva- 
tion. 

If its 80 community-based out- 
reach ministries are any indication, 
West Angeles is what urban redevel- 
opment will look like by the year 
2000-members trained and empow- 
ered to become flourishing residents, 
poised to effect change. 

One of the main arteries of this 
outreach is the West Angeles Com- 
munity D 


Faith? 


tangible levels through education, 
employment and job placement assis- 
tance which has allowed long-term 
unemployed and welfare recipients to 
break free from dependence on gov- 
ernment aid. Bishop Blake has heard 
many promises of “community revi- 
talization” during his 40 years in 
ministry. And now, as hundreds of 
thousands of government recipients 
are being dropped from welfare and 
general relief rosters, his church is 
being overwhelmed by new demands. 
Not only must it feed souls, but also 
minds and bodies. Society’s unwant- 
ed are appearing at Blake’s address in 
larger numbers. They are under- 
housed, undernourished, underedu- 
cated and under siege. 

To keep pace with these 
demands, Blake and congregation are 
in the midst of a bold, ambitious 
building project, co-chaired by 

arvin “Magic” Johnson and Denzel 
Washington, who each have con- 
tributed $5 million. The new Cathe- 
dral, scheduled for completion by the 
year 2000, will house the church’s 80 
outreach ministries, a 5000-seat sanc- 
tuary and one of L.A.’s most exten- 
sive resource centers. 

Blake’s belief that economic 
empowerment will filter into South 
Central through the example of his 
church has inspired this vision to 
construct the Cathedral, a multimil- 
lion dollar project which has captured 
his community's imagination, and the 
imagination of much of Los Angeles. 

The efforts of West Angeles are 
evidence that those with the least 
resources can be involved in the 
redemptive process, that the multiple 
resources of African Americans pre- 


(CDC), a direct linkage between 
West Angeles and the Crenshaw 
community. The CDC has successful- 
ly stimulated economic growth by 
inducing firms to bring jobs to the 
Crenshaw district and by developing, 
rehabilitating and resurrecting afford- 
able housing in blighted areas sur- 
rounding West Angeles. 

The thrust of the CDC is to 
increase social and economic justice, 
demonstrate compassion and allevi- 
ate poverty. It accomplishes this on 


viously can be utilized to 
benefit the socio-economic well- 
being of struggling communities, that 
the challenges facing inner cities lend 
themselves to po: ities for innov- 
ative outreach, that our community’s 
economic survival is interwoven into 
the fabric of the church, and that by 
meeting the needs of the underserved, 
the promise of urban America can be 
fulfilled. 

We've got the resources and the 
power. All we need is a little more 
faith. 


we make of them. Often we are mere- 
ly reaping what we haye sown. We 
have to play the hand we are dealt in 
every situation. In the case of situa- 
tions beyond our control such as being 
in an obsessively racist, gender and 
class-conscious society, we have to do 
the best we can to manifest and assert 
our personal and collective humani- 
ty/divinity. ‘ 

We certainly cannot control the 
racists who wish to marginalize, dehu- 
manize and destroy us. Appealing to 
their morality has proven futile. We 
can not simply lie down and let it hap- 
pen nor should we collaborate with 
them in our own destruction, In the 
case where we are reaping the conse- 
quences of our own actions, we must 
‘own up to our culpability and face the 
challenges at hand, using our minds 
and intuition to design ways to amelio- 
rate the situation to the benefit of all 
involved. Holding protracted pity par- 
ties or shame sessions and constantly 


to 


History 
fah was 


How 


By Courtney L. C: Se 


The Mormon Family 
Library in Salt Lake City, 
founded in 1894 to help peo 
their ancestry. In 1938, th 
began preserving records on m 
Today, 200 microfilm camera‘ 
are filming documents in 45 
that aid in family history í 
Those records include birth, 
marriage certificates, probate, 
tion and military documents. 

The main library is still in s alt Lake 
City, but in 1964 a system of family his- 
tory centers was established to give 
access to more people. Today, there are 
more than 1,500 family history centers 
in 55 countries. In Atlanta, Gap where 
this column originates, there 
centers alone! Although operates 
Mormon church, the centers 
and open to the public. And reco 
resources not available at the I 
can easily be ordered from th 
facility in Utah for a small fee. 

The microfilm collection is 
sive. Over 1.6 million rolls of Maroy 
filmed records and approxima\ély 
325,000 records on microfiche arejon 
hand. The collection includes govem- 
ment records, church records for many 
denominations, as well as a variety of 
organizations’ records. 

‘These include, but are not limited 
to church registers, cemetery lists, cen- 
sus records, ships passenger logs, mili- 
tary records and land, and probate 
records. Some of them date back 
early as 1550. 

Each year the library presei 
about 100 million new pages of histori- 
cal documents on microfilm (equal to 
about 50,000 rolls) and lists them in the 
Family History Library Catalog. The 
book collection is equally large, The 


tene 


Subscribe to the ` 
No. 1 j 
African American 
Newspaper in New Jersey 
City News 
call 908-754-3400 - 


replaying the scenarios over and over 
without attempting to rectify the situa- 
tion are counter productive responses. 
We have to admit to ourselves — and 
those we have injured — that we made 
a mistake and ask for forgiveness. 
Owning up to mistakes is not the end 
of the world, and it certainly isn’t fatal! 
None of us is immune to 
heartache, pain and suffering. Each of 
us will at one time or another face set- 
backs, defeat, disappointment, loss and 
bereavement. We must pick up our- 
selves, pick up the broken pieces, start 
over and move on to another relation- 
ship, project or course of action. We 
must acknowledge our pain and loss, 
grieve appropriately and continue on. 
Our ancestors taught us valuable 
lessons about overcoming adversity, 
Think about what they went through. 
They were snatched from their native 
land, taken to a strange and hostile 
environment, worked unmercifully 


and forced to live under the threat of 


the ilash and break up of cherished rela- 
tionships. Yet, they survived!!! Their 
inner strength and belief in God — not 
the god of the oppressor — but of a 
God of mercy, sustenance and empow- 
erment carried them through the dark- 
est of nights and unfathomable horrors. 
We are the descendants of those stout- 
hearted Africans. There are scars and 
pathology that remain from their 
ordeal, but we have the ability to heal 
our psyches, souls and relationships. 
Healing is an inner process/experience. 

We are endowed with the same 
spirit, fortitude, resiliency and strength 
that delivered our ancestors through 
atrocious personal and collective holo- 
causts. The same determination that 
sustained the Maroons is available to 
us. The inner strength that motivated 
Rosa Parks to stand up by remaining 
seated in the face of oppression is 
available to us. We are braver and 
stronger than we realize. We are the 
direct descendants of the builders of 


great and mighty civilizations. We 
built America. We cleared the land. We 
laid the tracks. And, we planted and 
harvested the crops. Our tears watered 
the soil. Our blood fertilized ‘the 
ground. And, we extracted the wealth. 
Tt was forced labor, but the inner 
strength and tenacity of our ancestors 
enabled and ennobled them to persé- 
vere. Their capacity to endure, thrive 
and prosper amidst a sadistic and biu- 
tal environment is a testament to their 
character. 

We are just as equipped to handle 
whatever life sends our way. No matter 
what trial, trauma or challenge you are 
facing today, the capacity and compe- 
tence to triumph through it is already 
encoded in you. Your resilience js 
already assured. You will emes 
stronger, wiser and greater. We shall 
overcome. 

You may contact Junious Stanion 
at e-mail address: JRSwriter@aolcom 


trace your family tree 


library has over 225,000 volumes that 
include local histories, published indi- 
vidual histories, periodicals, indexes, 
and other research aids. They are not 
circulated among local family history 
centers, but are on microfilm or micro- 
fiche which can be sent out as needed. 
Local centers do have small collections 
of books and local historical refer- 
ences. 

The family history centers are usu- 
ally located adjacent to church meeting 
houses and are staffed by volunteers. A 
list of local libraries can be found in the 
phone book [white pages] under, The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Please call before visiting to 
find out the hours of operation. 

Groups or individuals are wel- 
come, and classes are often available 
for those wanting to learn how to use 
the resources and/or to conduct person- 
al family research. Copiers are available 
to make duplications of records that are 
not copyrighted. There are also blank 
charts and forms for researchers to use. 


The Mormon historical record col- 
lection covers North America and 
Canada, Britain and Europe (Germany, 
France, Austria, Belgium, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Spain, Switzerland), 
Scandinavia (Denmark & Sweden), 
Latin America (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Guatemala), and other areas such 
as the Philippines, Australia, China, 
Japan, Korea, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Sri Lanka Zimbahwe and 


Jamaica. For more information, at 
801-240-2331 in Utah or a local center. 
We welcome and will respond toall 
letters. Please be sure to mention where 
you saw this column to receive a free 
gift. Send your suggestions, comments, 
or questions about tracing your family 
tree to Courtney L. Cannon Scott c/o 
“Back In The Day,” P.O. Box 1625161n. 
Atlanta, Ga., 30321-2516. E-mail 
access: clescott @BellSouth.net 


PLACE YOUR AD TODAY a 
in the No.1 African American Newspaper in, 
New Jersey a 
City News " 
Increase your e 
company’s visibility : 
call 908-754-3400 $ 
and ask for our advertising department « 


PURCHASE? REFINANCE? 


Takehome 


The Best! 


30-year fixed rate 


10/1 ARM 30-year term 


5/1 ARM 30-year term 


3/1 ARM 30-year term 


Rate 


7000*\\¢ 
z000" 


a 66 


Rate 


6.625" 
6.750”| 


eA id 


Converts to 1-year ARM in 


Rate 


» $6.41 


6.500" , 
6.800 6.800" 


Monthly P61 
Per $1,000 $6, 33 


Converts to 1-year ARMin 
years 


Rate 


6.250" 


APR 


rs $6.16 


Converts to 1-year ARM in 
3 years, 


and interest payments on the loa 


PAYING MORE THAN 


1 CENTS 


FOR YOUR FULL SERVICE 


HEATING OIL? 


CALL 


1-800-464-8465 


AND JOIN THE 


NEW JERSEY CITIZEN OIL GROUP 


° SERVING OVER 6,000 NJ 
HEATING OIL CONSUMERS 

° 30 DAY BILLING 

. AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 

. SAVE AS MUCH AS 30% ON 
EVERY OIL DELIVERY!!!! 

. BUDGET PLANS 

. OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 


FREE SERVICE CONTRACT!! 
’s Larcest Heatinc Or Co-op 


oy 
= 
P yi á ng Rates and ARK (Annual Perodhrage Rate) as of 2/5/99 are for one: 4 four-famiy owmerodgipied homes and bre subis 
Bea o poho 000, forloans over 3300.00. a 25% down payment is required. Maximum loan amount, $1,000,000. Dawn payments of 
= = ill be accepted with private mortgage insurance on loans to a maximum of $240,000, PS! represents principal 
= = 


; No lock-in fees : No points 


‘ Guaranteed rate 


Other mortgage plans for purchase or refinance are also available. : : 


For an application, visit the Investors’ branch nearest you or call: 


1-800-252-8119 


Visit us on the Web: www.hsh.com/Ishow/investorsavings.html m 


INVESTORS | 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 
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Borrow foom the best! 


243 Milburn Avenue” 


NEW PROVIDENCE: 


UNION: 
97579 Spat hs 
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Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 
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Other offices: 
Colts Neck 
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Freehold 
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Spring Lake Heights 
Toms River 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Aperating Budget FYE 99-00-01. 


DAY, FEBI 16, 1999, AT hiet dana 
ING TINE IN THE COMI ROOM, 

‘HOMES, 18 VAN DYKE AVENUE, NEW 
"BRON: 


All required bids, certifications and other forms 


on el SO MAE Po nookiet; iosta 
In triplicate, and to the following amount 


-Amount of Bid 
up to $200,000.00 10% of Bid 
$209,000.00 up to $400,000.00 $20,000.00 
‘vbr $400,000.00 5% of Bid 


Agonia used sat he bid surety requirements 


‘Wt the Bid a Consent of Surety writen by a T-Listed 
impedes EES pg onal 


company does 
easel te, AI someaty looms 
‘approved as surety, 


“Toi Hauning Aor rane tne ht reject any 
pnd, all bids, waive any informalities in 


The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park is 

for Fee Accounting for its Low- 
Income Housing Program, Existing Housing 
Certificates Modemization Program, and 


Public Housing Drug Elimination Program for the 
period Aprii 1, 1999 and terminating March 31, 2000. 


of the proposal. Pr must be 
Gs Te February 26, 1999 at 10:00 a.m. in order 


Claudia Sweeney 
Executive Director 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


GENERAL LEGAL COUNSEL 
‘The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park is 
‘seeking proposals from attorneys or law firms to serve 
as the Authority's ‘Counsel for the peri- 

April 1, 1999 and terminating 
31, 2000. Attorneys to the RFP 


Jersey and must not be under sanction from HUD. 


to the RFP, should the Executive 
office at (732) 774-2660 x913, between the hours of 
9:00 a.m, and 5: request a 


10:00 a.m., February 26, 1999, in order to be consid- 
ered. 


CLAUDIA A. SWEENEY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


FOR QUALIFICATIONS 


‘ee beet ireret of te Auhorty. The Authorty may 
also 
[orm or mone Biers 


[Baa onata eee partod By (oh cere 
aftr the date of the opening thereot 
‘d Order of 

| Kevin 

Executive Director 

‘Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 
‘REQUIRED FORMS: 

ITHE FOLLOWING FORMS MUST BE INCLUDED 
| WITH THE BID DOCUMENTS: 


REPRESENTATION, CERTIFICA- 
irons, & OTHER STATEMENTS OF BIDDERS 


[BID FOR GENERAL PEST CONTROL TREATMENT 
CONTRACT 


BID BOND 


The Township of Montclair seeks Qualification 


1. Architect 
work by the 
for work of at least $3,000,000 in scope. 


2. Minimum professional liability insurance for archi- 
tect to be $500,000 per claim and $1,000,000 aggre- 
gato limit, 


three municipal projects, preferably involving emer- 
gency vehicles. 


The project will consist of the following phases: 
CONSI Design, working drawings, bidding process assis- 

A a aleia E ears sri 

Submit qualifications, resumes of team members, 
BIDDERS STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP cape of experience wih simlar projecte, rie. 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AFFIDAVIT ` by February 26, 1999 

io Karon Kadus, PPAICR, Pian Pennin Director, Township 
AFFIDAVIT OF NON-COLLUSION of Montclair, 205 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, NJ 

07042. 

$63.70 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
AUDIT 

‘The Asbury Park Housing Authority of the City of 


‘Asbury Park, New Jersey (the PHA"), is requesting 


‘and records for the twelve (12) month 

parod wag Maren S1, 1999. The audit will be con- 

the requirements of the Single 

AAE oF 1008. ‘OMB Citoular A-133 such other 

requifements as may be promulgated by the United 

States Deparnen of Housing and Urban 
or tha State of New Jersey. 


osaliformat by calling (732) 774-2660 X913. 
‘copied; not later than 10 a.m., February 27, 1989, at 
the following address and clearly marked: “Auditor 
Search” 

‘Asbury Park Housing Authority 
1000 1/2 Third Ave. 
‘Asbury Park, NJ 07712 
‘Attention: “Auditor Search” 


DIRECTOR, 2 EDUCATION 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
SALARY $87,474 


PLACE 
YOUR 
LEGAL AD 
HERE 
CALL 


908-754-3400 


ary respondia wil ace te anton O a 
program ia 


Closely with the Holocaust Commission, State 
Advisory Commitee on Biigus! Education and the Gender uy 


Committe recomme 
programs and sence serve te 
: Master's degree from 
versity in education or related field 


supervisor in the fiel 


admir 
areas of tang sours, second nun a scoualin, ender 
schools. A 


jeted ole 
jonai 


| asparisnce in education penance mc ad Ra four Hi years as an 
inthe 


Opportunities 


N.J. Department of Personnel 
Announces Examinations for: 


Police Officer (Municipal) 
County Correction Officer 


ji- Sheriff’s Officer 


PERSO 
NEW JERSEY DEP; 


UCATION 
REFERENCE 6 
PO Box 500, T 


n, NJ 08625-0500 


PART TIME 


The United States Goit is 


VO CLERK 
TEMPORARY (MARCH-NOVEMBER) 


Association is seeking 4 reliable peo- 
ple to work Mon., Tues., and Wed., 8:30am - 5:00pm in their 


(Juvenile Justice) 
State Ranger, Trainee 
County Park Ranger 
Police Officer (PIP) 
Campus Police Officer 
Park Police Officer 
Police Officer 
(Health Care Facility) 
Housing Police Officer 
County Police Officer 


incoming mail for data entry. Breakdown computer 
package and mail to customers. Please send resume to: 
USGA 
Personnel-VO 
PO BOX 708 
Far Hils, NJ 07831-0708 
Fax: 908-781-1735 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Spanish/English and Korean/Eng 


& Municipal Offices, 
www.state.nj.us/personnel 


Friday, February 26, 1999 
is the last day for filing an application. 
‘The State of New Jersey is an 


199 
Law Enforcement 


State Correction Officer Recruit 


Juvenile Detention Officer 
State Correction Officer Recruit 


A 


Some positions require Geje to be bilingual in 


Applications are available at most Police Departments, 
Public Libraries, N.J. Employment Services Offices, County 
and at our web site: 


Classified/Legals 


is published every We 


' ne for the submission 
c sifieds is the Thursda io 


News Legals/Cla 
PO Box 1774... 


_the Wednesday of publics ñ. 


Mail to: 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 


iraphics 
Forms 
Designer 
Summit Bank, a leading financial institution, is cur- 
rently recruiting for a Part-Time Forms Designer 
work out of our Fair Lawn, NJ location. This is a flexi- 


wih printer to mel user requirements.. Sou wii 
responsible for to 


rite 
For 


SUMMIT BANK 


SECURITY GUARDS 
2 POSITIONS 
‘The United States Goif located 
Hills, NJ has 2 Security Guard positions available; Full 
time (M-F; 12:30am-8:30am) and Part time (12:30am- 
8:00am e/o weekend). Full time position offers an 
you are an honest, reli- 
able person, call: 908-781-1011. EOE 


Printer/ 
Offset Press 


‘Summit Bank, a leading financial institution, is cur- 


Wih hour from apm - 11:30pm. The suo- 


COMPUTER 
CUSTOMER LIAISON/ 
TECHNICAL SUPPORT 
BRANCHBURG LOCATION 


‘The United States Golf Association 
sooks a team player who enjoys assist- 


ic feed, 
ee crane Seman a er Donain 
reprodt 


For immediate consideration, your resume 
to: Summit Bank, Human Resources at 201-646- 
6008. Only candidates whose best qual- 


ify for this position will be contacted. Summit Bank is 
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Rice introduces bill to make urban enterprise zones permanent 


TRENTON - Senator Ronald 
L. Rice has introduced a bill to 
make permanent the state's 
urban-enterprise zones such as 
Newark and Elizabeth that have 
flourished over the past decade. 

“The Urban ise Zone 


UEZs in the mid-80’s, he said. 
“These original urban zones, 
however, will lost the (three-p 


Zone Authority designate UEZs 
ly, thus continuing the 


I asked commission members to 


a in support of this 


cent) sales-tax advantage in two 
years unless the state steps in. 
My bill would make the urban- 


zones and 


program has been a rousing suc- 
cess,” Senator Rice, (D-Essex), 
said after introducing his bill with 
12 co-sponsors of both parties. A 
recent state study found the 
Urban Enterprise Zone program 
has created more than 46,000 new 
jobs and generated benefits for 
the residents of Newark, Trenton 
and the other cities that recieved 


preserve the local sales-tax sav- 
ings that benefit citizens and busi- 
nesses alike.” 

“By making UEZs permanent, 
we aid cities, local businesses and 
residents — a triple crown of eco- 
nomic ” Senator 


ise zones such as 

Newark, Elizabeth, Jersey City 
and other locations have enjoyed. 
In the zones, businesses can 
charge three percent sales tax and 
enjoy other economic advantages. 
Elizabeth Mayor Chris Boll- 
wage, chairman of the Urban 
Enterprise Zone Mayors Commis- 
sion, said he supports Senator 
Rice’s bill and feels it will benefit 
i and residents in Eliza- 


Rice added. 
The bill, S-1660, would let the 
New Jersey Urban Enterprise 


beth and throughout urban areas 
in New Jersey. 
“At our last meeting on Jan.4, 


isl: and they did so unani- 
mously,” Mayor Bollwage said. 
“Bill S-1660 embodies the core 
values of our mission — it extends 
the life of the UEZ program and 
makes it stronger. “The Urban 
Enterprise Zone Mayors Commis- 
sion members are representative 
of 21 legislative districts and we 
are in full support of Senator 
Rice's bill.” 

Rice noted that continuing the 
Urban Enterprise Zone program 
in cities makes economic sense as 
the state goes from welfare-to- 


work and adds more people to the 
employment rolls. 

“Urban Enterprise Zones 
become even more necessary as 
the state moves from welfare to 
work,” Rice said. “Urban-enter- 
prise zones have allowed busi- 
nesses to flourish and expand in 
our cities. These businesses can 
grow as long as we ensure these 
enterprise zones continue and do 
not expire over the next few 

ears.” 

“Since the mid-1980s, urban- 
enterprise zones have worked in 
cities large and small, in Democ- 
ratic and Republican locations. 


Since 1994, one of every four busi- 
nesses coming to New Jersey has 
located in an urban-enterprise 
zone, and these businesses cite 
the UEZs as a major factor in 
relocating here. In 1996 alone, 
companies in urban-enterprise 
zones invested $720 million in 
New Jersey.” The UEZ program 
has helped generate $145 million 
worth of local improvements in 
the communities, he said. 

Rice said he hopes for rapid 
committee approval for his bill, of 
which Sen. James Cafiero, (R- 
Cape May), serves as prime c% 
sponsor. 


Kappas and Lucent go to 
the hoops for the community 


By Shanda Laws 
Staff Writer 


PLAINFIELD - It may have 
been a cold and rainy day outside 
for the residents of Plainfield, 
but inside the gymnasium of 
Plainfield High School the ener- 
gy was up and spirits were high. 
The reason being: The “1st Annu- 
al Community Basketball Chal- 
lenge.” 

‘This benefit basketball game 
was held between the Alliance of 
Black Lucent Employees (ABLE) 
and the Kappa Alpha Psi Frater- 
nity (Plainfield Alumni Chapter), 
During halftime there was a 
Greek Step Show with Kappa 
Alpha Psi and Phi Beta Sigma 
fraternities. There was also a, 
half-court shot contest for a pair 
of round-trip airline tickets, 
autographed New Jersey Nets 
basketball and photo. 

Former New Jersey Nets 
player Albert King was on hand 
to welcome everyone and as a 
special surprise he gave away 
four pairs of pre-season New Jer- 
sey Nets Basketball tickets. Chil- 
dren under the age of 13 were 
given free New Jersey Nets bas- 
ketball caps. 

The game was not only 
intense, full of energy, and enjoy- 
able but the score was extremely 
close. Both teams really got their 
game on, however the final score 
was 73 - 66 with ABLE being the 
winning team. 

However, everyone who 
attended the game was really the 
winner. Michael Burgess, the 
Project Director for this event 
says, that he is looking forward 
to next year and that he is “very 
happy that everyone participated 
and to see such support for some- 
thing so positive that will enable 
hundreds to benefit from it”. 

Both teams came together to 
benefit the “Community Out- 
reach Program,” the “Feed The 
Homeless” program and the 
“ABLE - Lucent In Your Neigh- 
borhood High School Mentoring 
Program”. The “Feed The Home- 
less” program was developed by 
the Kappa Alpha Psi — Plainfield 
Alumni in an effort to reach out 
to members of the community 
who are in need. The homeless 
are fed hot, full course meals 
every second Monday of the 
month at the YMCA. The goal is 
to begin providing these meals to 
the homeless each and every 
Monday. 

The “Mentoring Program” 
has been designed to create an 
environment that will promote 
self-development, personal 
growth and cultural awareness 
in the students selected to partic- 
ipate in the program. This pro- 
gram was developed to assist the 
schools in supporting students 
during their academic years and 
better preparing them for their 
future. The program is sponsored 
by the Civic & Community 
Affairs Committee of ABLE. The 
program has four major compo- 
nents: (1) Personal development, 
(2) career option awareness, (3) 
cultural awareness/promotion of 
greater self-esteem, and (4) acad- 
emic support. 

The primary goals and objec- 
tives of the mentoring program 
are to motivate the students to 
strive towards academic, profes- 
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sional and personal excellence by 
presenting mentors as “positive 
role models” to the students and 
their parents; to support the stu- 
dents’ academic, career and per- 
sonal development by providing 
them with the greater under- 
standing and deeper insight into 
academic, career, and life situa- 
tion via lectures, films, and 
books; and to increase the stu- 
dents’ awareness of their culture 
and heritage by establishing a 
platform for cultural discussions. 

Stay tuned to your local tele- 
vision station to see this exciting 
game and make sure to look out 
for the ‘2nd Annual Community 
Basketball Challenge’ next year! 


benefit basketball game at Plainfield 


Alliance of Black Lucent Employees Aer) ey Kappa Alpha Psi play a 
ol, 


ABLE Basketball team and coaches Raymond Ailen and Mark Harris (front 
kneeling). 
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